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THE    ENGLISH    INVASION    OF 
GEEMANY. 

T  T  is  well  known  what  fears  the  threat 
of  a  German  Invasion  rouses  in  the 
English,  but  perhaps  it  is  less  well  known 
that  these  chimeric  fears  are,  at  the 
present  time,  being  encoaraged  by  soldiers 
and  certain  politicians  in  order  to  induce 
the  nation,  which  has  hitherto  rebelled 
against  the  idea  of  compulsory  military 
service,  to  make  for  her  own  safety  a 
sacrifice  to  which  all  the  continental 
nations  consented  long  ago.  But  in  the 
creating  of  a  new,  more  numerous,  better 
organised,  and  more  mobile  army,  one 
point  in  particular  is  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  English  Staff,  who  know  well  that 
the  best  means  of  defence  is  to  forestall 
the  inevitable  adversary  and  attack  the 


enemy  on  his  own  ground,  aiming  as  near 
as  possible  at  the  heart  of  his  power,  who, 
too,  know  very  well  how  advantageous  it 
might  be,  at  a  given  moment,  to  afford 
France  more  direct  assistance  than  she 
could  derive  from  the  finest  fleet  in  the 
world. 

So  the  point  at  issue  is  the  forming  of 
an  expeditionary  army,  or  rather  of  an 
army  which  they  would  like  to  bring  up 
to  the  number  of  150,000  men  of  all 
arms,^  but  which  for  the  moment  only 
consists  of  five  divisions  of  infantry,  one 


1  The  Eoj^al  order  of  January  1st,  1907,  determined 
the  composition  of  the  effective  forces  of  the  British 
Army  as  follows  : — Troops  of  the  line :  Regulars, 
115,000  men  ;  Eeserve,  115,000  men;  Special  Eeserve, 
90,000  men.  Total,  320,000  men.  Territorial  troops, 
315,000  men. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  India  absorbs  75,000 
men,  a  figure  which,  at  the  present  moment,  one 
would  be  less  than  ever  inclined  to  reduce. 

The  other  colonies  would  absorb  certainly  45,000  ; 
in  Ireland,  where  the  Germans  might  be  disposed  to 
make  some  attempt,  about  30,000  men  will  need  to 
be  left;  finally,  in  England  itself,  10,000  would  be 
necessary,  if  only  to  guard  the  depots.  There  remain 
a  good  160,000  for  the  expeditionary  army.  But  that 
is  the  figure  of  the  future  ! 


division  of  cavalry,  160  to  180  big  guns, 
and,  of  auxiliary  troops,  perhaps  in  all 
70,000  men  or  thereabouts. 

To  take  the  offensive  against  Germany 
with  70,000  men  !  An  untenable  proposi- 
tion, you  will  say,  which  will  raise  a 
smile  in  Berlin,  whence  such  ill-natured 
comments  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
humiliating  reverses  of  the  Boer  War. 
The  proposition  is  by  no  means  so 
untenable ;  and,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  carefully 
to  lay  down  the  various  conditions 
under  which  an  armed  attack  on  the 
coast  of  Germany  might  successfully 
be    effected. 


* 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  understood  that 
England  would  not  alone  on  the  Continent 
attack  mighty  Germany.  We  are  adopting 
the  general  idea  of  a  conflict  between  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  as 
the  basis  of  our  inquiry,  and  the  mixed 
operations  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak 
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would   be   in    close    combination   during 
certain  phases   of  the   conflict  with  the 
exclusively  continental  operations  between 
the  belligerent  armies.     Nor  can  we   be 
sure,   for  that   matter,   that   the   mobile 
force   brought    to    bear    by   the    British 
General   Staff    and    transported    by  the 
Fleet  will  be  limited  to  the  70,000  men  of 
the    expeditionary    army.     The    English 
rarely  go  to  war  alone ;  rarely,  either,  do 
their  forces  land,  especially   in   Europe, 
without  a  strong  complement  of  contingent 
allied  troops.     Thus,  at  the  time  of  our 
great   wars,   they   associated   themselves 
successively  in  1799  with   the   Eussians 
in  order  to  make  a  descent  on  Holland,  in 
1806  with   the   Neapolitans  or  Sicilians 
in  order  to  invade  Italy,  in  1811  with  the 
same   Sicilians   in   order  to  land  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia.     It  was  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Portuguese  that  in  1807, 
when     they    had     hardly    landed,    they 
repulsed  Junot  at  Vimeiro,   and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  from  1808  to  1814 
they  seldom  moved  without  the  Spanish 


and  the  Portuguese.  In  May,  1815,  the 
troops  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  there'  at  Ostend  and  at 
Antwerp  to  receive  them.  In  1809  their 
first  appearance  in  the  Scheldt  ended  in 
failure,  although  their  expedition  was  very 
strong  and  had  been  well  organised — 
about  45,000  men  and  ample  plant  for  the 
siege  of  Antwerp. 

But — they  were  alone,  not  having  found 
on  the  spot  the  support  they  were 
expecting,  and  they  selected  a  very  bad 
landing  place,  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
where  the  fever  from  the  low  lying- 
swamps  melted  their  fighting  strength  in 
a  few  days.  This  straight  thrust  at 
France  while  her  main  army  was  at  a 
distance,  in  Austria  or  in  Spain,  was 
in  reality  too  audacious.  Forty-five  years 
later  it  was  the  French  who  were  called 
to  the  always  expensive  honour  of 
supporting  British  policy,  and  the  day  of 
the  14th  September,   1854,  at  Old  Fort, 

^  A  few  regiments  stiU  clad  in  the  French  uniform. 
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saw  the  descent  of  15,000  English 
simultaneously  with  that  of  30,000 
Frenchmen ;  a  little  higher  up  6,000 
Turks  were  landing  at  Eupatoria.  A  few 
months  later  the  allied  army  was  receiving 
the  reinforcement  of  the  16,000  Pied- 
montese  who  came  to  the  Crimea  to 
purchase  the  right  to  liberate  Italy. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
next  time,  in  19 — ,  the  British  expedi- 
tionary force  would  be  supported  by  at 
any  rate  a  French  army,^  and  perhaps 
also  by  a  Eussian  army,  especially  if 
the  Baltic  were  the  theatre  of  war. 
Now  100,000  or  110,000  men  are  in 
sooth  never  a  negligible  quantity,  and  if 
this  imposing  mass  were  to  land  without 
hindrance  at  the  right  moment,  and  at 
a  judiciously  selected  point  on  the 
German   coast,   there    is   no   doubt   that 


3  Made  up  in  all  probability  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  9th  and  10th  Territorial  Corps,  for  the 
regulars  would  have  enough  to  do  in  the  East ; 
doubtless,  also,  marching  battalions  of  the  colonial 
army,  made  up  at  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  and 
Rochefort,  would  be  available. 
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the  face  of  affairs  would  be  considerably 
altered.  But  I  go  further,  and  I  affirm 
that  our  70,000  Englishmen  alone,"^  once 
landed  and  settled,  well  provisioned, 
supported  and  flanked  by  their  fleet, 
would  give  the  German  generals  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  The  point  is,  we  must 
not  forget  that  English  troops,  once 
established  in  a  position,  are  well-nigh 
inexpugnable,  as  we  know  to  our  cost ; 
w^e,  who  were  never  able  to  turn  them 
out  at  Waterloo,  Talaveyra,  Euentes 
d'Orona,  or  Vimeiro.  Marshal  Bugerand, 
who  knew,  considered  the  English  soldier 
the  best  in  Europe  :  "  Fortunately  there 
are  only  a  few  of  them,"  he  used  to 
say.  No  doubt  in  his  day,  and  even 
yesterday,  but  to-day  there  are  con- 
siderably more.  It  is  not  to  the  point 
to  speak   of   the   war   in   South   Africa ; 


^  Let  us  note  here  that  the  British  Navy,  under 
the  title  of  naval  brigades,  supplies  excellent  con- 
tingents of  sailors  for  land  operations.  We  must 
add  to  our  numbers  at  least  3,000  marines,  the 
effective  total  of  this  body  being  18,000  men.  That 
v^^ould  make  altogether  an  additional  6,000  men. 
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apart  from  the  fact  that  the  English 
made  the  mistake  of  underrating  their 
opponents,  they  were  compelled,  by  the 
force  of  events,  to  take  up  the  offensive, 
both  strategic  and  tactic,  which  is  much 
less  suited  to  their  temperament  than 
an  active  defensive.  And  they  carried 
out  their  offensive  tactics  deplorably, 
not  having  been  able  to  unlearn  in 
time  the  old  methods  of  approaching 
and  attacking  a  position.  In  that 
respect,  also,  England  has  progressed 
during  the  last  ten  years :  the  lesson 
has   not   been  wasted. 

Very  well !  you  will  say,  these  70,000 
Englishmen  will  land ;  they  will  settle 
down  firmly  on  the  spot  where  they  land, 
and  there  they  will  repel  all  assaults  :  it 
will  not  even  be  possible  to  bombard  them 
effectively,  the  ground  in  front  of  their 
line  being  swept  by  the  enormous  guns  of 
their  ships.  "Well  established  in  this  little 
corner  of  the  enemy's  land,  they  will  be 
checked     there,    before     being     able    to 
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organise  their  march  forward,  by  the 
rapid  influx  of  German  troops  hastening 
up  from  every  quarter  of  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  and  barring  every  route 
with  effective  forces  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  rash  assailant.  These 
70,000  Enghshmen  will  be  lucky  for 
even  this  to  happen,  for  if  they  advanced 
and  lost  touch  with  their  fleet  and 
their  entrenched  camp  they  would  soon 
be  surrounded  by  200,000  men.  In 
short,  they  can  land,  but  they  cannot 
debouch.  So  of  what  use  will  the 
expedition   be  ? 

These  objections  are  in  accordance 
with  the  theories  and  principles  of 
schools  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges, 
as  on  this  side  too.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  we  must  ignore  them. 
In  the  first  place,  the  publicity  of  this 
operation  will  be  very  considerable  in 
Germany.  The  General  Staffs  of  large 
countries  regard  ''  diversions  "  with  con- 
tempt, but  the  bulk  of  a  nation  does 
not     disdain    them ;     party     feeling     is 
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roused ;  the  people  get  frightened ;  the 
soldiers  may  be  shaken,  though  one  must 
admit  that  the  confidence  of  the  German 
people  in  the  invulnerability  of  the 
Empire  is  unshakable  —  all  of  which 
does  not  affect  the  fact  that  a  breach 
will  have  been  made  through  which 
by  degrees  many  may  enter.  The 
70,000  will  be  the  nucleus,  will  soon 
grow  to  100,000,  120,000.  As  was  said 
recently  in  a  publication  of  the  French 
Military  Staff,  in  the  event  of  a 
successful  descent  in  Germany  there 
would  be  a  number  of  volunteers  in 
England  ready  to  join  the  expedition, 
and  entire  corps  of  the  territorials  who, 
out  of  sheer  enthusiasm,  would  ask  to 
be  sent  to  the  front.  The  author  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  present-day 
English,  who  cherish,  with  regard  to 
their  Teutonic  cousins,  precisely  the 
feelings  with  which  the  French  inspired 
them  in  1860. 

That    is    not   all.      Confidence    begets 
confidence.      Having    hesitated    perhaps 
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tefore  the  landing,  the  Alhes  of  Great 
Britain  would  no  longer  be  afraid  of 
embarking  their  available  contingents ; 
other  i^llies  would  doubtless  reveal  them- 
selves, Danes  or  Dutch,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  who  knows  whether  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  might  not  make  their 
appearance,  as  they  did  a  hundred  years 
ago,  on  the  astonished  shores  of  the 
Baltic  ?  All  these  arrivals,  doubling  at 
the  least  the  strength  of  the  expeditionary 
army,  would  surely  cause  the  most  opti- 
mistic strategists  in  Berlin  to  reflect,  for 
henceforth  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
question  of  a  diversion,  but  of  a  main 
operation,  and  automatically  the  invasion 
of  France  would  cease,  as  also  that  of 
Poland,  or  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  of 
Eussia. 

And,  after  all,  how  is  it  no  one  seems 
to  perceive  that  there  are  coast  points  on 
German  territory  from  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dislodge  the  English  again — 
were  they  only  50,000 — once  they  were 
established  there  backed  by  their  Navy  ? 
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Germany  does  not  lack  long  and  narrow 
peninsulas,  the  "  Nehrungen  "  of  the  great 
Prussian  lagoons ;  nor  is  she  lacking  in 
large  islands,  barely  separated  from  the 
mainland,  and  yet  sufficiently  so  for  their 
defence  to  be  as  easy  as  their  conquest, 
for  whomsoever  has  the  preponderating 
power  at  sea  :  Alsen  and  Fehmarn,  which 
so  conveniently  enclose  the  bay  of  Kiel, 
Kiigen,  which  commands  the  entire  coast 
of  Prussia,  Usedom  and  Wollin,  which 
close  the  Haff  of  Stettin,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Oder ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cimbrian  peninsula,  the  long  chaplet  of 
the  Friesian  Isles  from  Borkum  to  Sylt, 
passing  Wangeroog,  guarding  Wilhems- 
hafen,  and  Neuwerk,  the  outpost  of 
Cuxhaven,  and  of  Brunsbiittel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Naval  Canal.  What  do  the 
Germans  think  of  the  humiliation  of  a 
Calais  or  a  Gibraltar  ? 


It  is  generally  held  that  to  undertake 
landing   operations   on   any   considerable 
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scale,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  it  is 
well  to  ensure  beforehand  the  supremacy 
of  the  sea.  Instances  can  certainly  be 
cited  of  landings  on  a  large  scale  which 
have  been  quite  successful  without  this 
condition  having  been  observed,  our  own 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798  to  wit.  It  is 
possible,  for  that  matter,  to  quibble  with 
the  expression  "  supremacy  of  the  sea," 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  sea !  Who 
would  dare  aspire  to  it  so  long  as  there 
remain,  stowed  away  in  the  inaccessible 
corners  of  the  enemy's  coast,  a  few 
torpedo-boats  and  submarines  ? 

Admitting  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
attacking  fleet  to  possess  a  decided 
superiority,  whether  as  the  result  of  a 
decisive  naval  battle,  or  of  the  close 
blockading  of  the  enemy's  roadsteads,  this 
condition  has  certainly  been  fulfilled 
hitherto  by  the  British  Navy  as  com- 
pared with  the  German.  All  steps  are 
taken  by  the  Admiralty  to  ensure  that 
the  seventeen  first-class  fighting  units  of 
the  German  fleet  shall  be  able  to  be  met 
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at    once    by    a    number     approximately 
double  of  British  battleships.^ 

Will  the  staff  in  Berlin  risk  a  meeting, 
the  result  of  which  could  hardly  be  in 
doubt  ?  Assuredly  not.  I  can  better 
picture  the  German  Navy  posted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  under  the  guns  of 
Cuxhaven  and  Heligoland,  lying  in  wait 
and  watching  for  the  moment  when  the 
immense  British  convoy  sails  past  for  the 
Skagerrack.  Then,  rushing  headlong 
upon  the  blockaders,  however  numerous, 
the  German  Admiral  would  certainly,  by 

5  The  fighting  fleet  of  the  British  Navy  includes 
thirty-two  battleships  fit  to  oppose  to  the  similar 
German  units,  which  are  not  all  of  the  latest  pattern. 
There  are  fifty-two  altogether.  But  it  is  when  it 
comes  to  a  comparison  of  armoured  cruisers  that  the 
superiority  of  the  English  is  most  striking.  They 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  over  thirty,  to  which  the 
Germans  can  only  oppose  seven. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  lose  sight,  in  the  conflict 
one  phase  of  which  we  are  discussing,  of  the  fact 
that  England  might  avail  herself,  if  she  so  wished,  of 
the  vessels  of  the  French  Ocean  Fleet  (eight  armoured 
cruisers,  six  coastguard  cruisers,  fit  for  high  sea  work, 
forty  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats),  and  even  of  the 
Eussian  Baltic  Fleet,  which  is  by  no  means  negligible, 
despite  Tsushima :  four  modern  battleships  and  six 
armoured  cruisers. 
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sacrificing  the  bulk  of  liis  naval  force, 
succeed  in  getting  some  of  his  most  rapid 
units  past,  and  these  would  promptly 
make  for  the  open  sea  and  attack  the 
transports.^  Doubtless  the  latter  would 
be  defended  by  a  powerful  escort,  carefully 
placed,  and,  in  particular,  would  be  well 
reconnoitred,  especially  on  the  side  whence 
danger  threatened,  but  after  all  there 
would  probably  be  damage  done,  and  I 
return  to  the  statement  I  made  above 
that,  even  when  one  is  mistress  of  the  sea, 
one  cannot  hope  not  to  suffer,  on  occasion, 
some  damage  or  other.  Let  us  remember 
the  fate  of  the  Augusta  at  the  beginning 
of  1871  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde. 


^  The  position  which  I  am  suggesting  for  the 
German  Fleet,  in  the  ease  that  we  are  discussing, 
would  be  so  much  the  better  because  the  Grand 
Naval  Canal  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe, 
which  ensures  for  the  vessels  posted  at  Cuxhaven  an 
issue  into  the  Baltic,  protected  by  the  works  of  Kiel. 
If  circumstances  pointed  to  an  attack  against  the 
convoy  in  the  Cattegat  or  the  Great  Belt,  having 
more  chances  of  success,  nothing  could  prevent 
them  adopting  this  plan. 

See  the  article  in  the  Eevue  de  Paris  on  this 
subject. 
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And  why,  after  all,  should  not  this 
contingency  of  the  loss  of  two  or  three 
transports  be  faced,  the  same  as  the 
carrying  off  of  a  convoy  of  wagons, 
travelling  on  land,  along  a  road  ?  Those 
are  the  risks  of  war  common  to  all 
important  operations.  The  Japanese  and 
the  Kussians  in  1904,  like  the  Chinese  in 
1896,  suffered  losses  of  the  sort  without 
the  ultimate  issue  being  seriously  affected. 
The  fate  of  the  Armada  of  Philip  II. 
must  not  be  allowed  to  haunt  the  memory : 
its  destruction  was  rather  the  work  of  the 
elements  than  of  Elizabeth's  sailors.  We 
may  depend  on  the  British  Admiralty, 
fortified  by  long  and  valuable  experience 
as  well  as  by  the  immense  resources  of 
the  Navy,  to  take  care  to  avoid  any 
egregious  miscalculations  in  the  transport 
of  her  expeditionary  army  to  the  German 
coast,  whether  in  details  of  pure  naval 
tactics  or  of  precautions  with  regard  to 
navigation  which  might  cause  delay. 

But  how  many  ships — approximately — 
would  be  required    to   bring  this   great 
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enterprise  to  a  successful  conclusion  ?  A 
large  number  it  is  evident.  That  would 
not  bajSie  a  power  which  possesses  more 
than  10,000  steam-vessels,  but  the  effort 
would  nevertheless  be  felt,  for  it  would  be 
necessary,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
interests  of  the  merchant  traffic,  to  make 
a  selection  of  these  steamers,  to  take 
the  best  of  them,  those  with  the  best 
accommodation,  those  vdth  the  largest 
cubic  space  of  air  in  the  steerage,  with 
between-decks  of  a  suitable  height  for 
horses,^  with  the  most  spacious  holds  to  a 

'  It  is  most  important  that  the  animals  shall  not 
be  injured  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  when  they 
toss  their  heads,  as  they  so  constantly  do.  There 
are  thus,  in  the  landing  operations,  a  large  number 
of  important  details  which  demand,  not  only  some 
experience,  but  much  provident  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  organisers.  In  this  connection,  I  will  quote 
a  little  fact  that  was  gathered  from  the  combined 
manceuvres  off  the  shores  of  Aunis  in  1901 :  the 
merchant  transports,  used  by  the  military  administra- 
tion not  being  deeply  enough  loaded,  the  accommoda- 
tion ladders  were  too  short,  and  the  infantry  soldiers 
hesitated  to  jump,  with  all  their  equipment,  the  two 
yards  which  separated  the  last  platform  of  the  ladder 
from  the  bridge  of  the  lighter  which  was  to  take 
them  ashore.  Hence,  appreciable  delays  in  the 
whole  manoeuvre. 
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given  tonnage,  with  the  most  perfect 
arrangements  for  rapid  transhipment  of 
men  and  materials.  However,  let  us 
make  some  calculations.  If  there  were 
only  infantry  to  be  carried,  even  counting 
the  horses  for  the  staff  and  the  officers, 
baggage  wagons,  ammunition,  and 
immediate  provisions,  the  operation  would 
only  require  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  liners,  especially  if  the 
^'floating  cities"  of  the  big  companies — 
Cunard,  White  Star  Line,  P.  &  0. — 
were  requisitioned  (the  draught  required 
being,  however,  duly  taken  into  considera- 
tion, together  with  the  advantage  of 
leaving  the  Liisitania  and  Mauritania  to 
their  role  of  auxiliary  cruisers).  Alto- 
gether, for  a  crossing  of  short  duration, 
which  this  would  be,  60,000  foot  soldiers, 
with  all  impedimenta,  would  be  fairly 
easily  accommodated  on  board  fifty  liners 
of  medium  tonnage.  But  the  cavalry,  the 
artillery,  the  auxiliary  troops^ — that  is  to 

8  These  are  estimates  from  English  official  som^ces 
(combined  manoeuvres  of  1906).    Three  tons  per  man 
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say,  at  the  lowest  computation  10,000 
horses  and  a  round  thousand  carriages, 
not  to  mention  7,000  to  8,000  men^ — will 
necessitate  forty  to  fifty  more  liners  at 
the  least.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
ordinary  cargo-boats,  loaded  with  coal, 
oily  materials,  fresh  water,  reserve 
ammunition  for  the  fighting  fleet,  tugs, 
always  so  useful  and  even  indispensable 
when  landing,  lighters,  punts,  sheer-hulks, 
and  landing  pontoons,  &c.,  &c.  ...  we 
shall  reach  and  even  exceed  the  figure  of 
120  units,  not  counting  the  fifty  or  sixty 
of  the  escort,  among  which  many  small 
craft  (destroyers,  torpedo-boats,  despatch 

and  nine  tons  per  horse  carried  must  be  calculated 
upon,  it  being  assumed  that  the  material  (guns 
carriages,  and  provisions)  will  find  sufficient  room  in 
the  holds  of  the  liners,  the  number  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  basis  of  calculation  adopted.  There 
will  be  70,000  men  and  10,000  horses,  to  which  must 
be  added  those  for  the  stafi  and  the  company  officers 
— say  2,000  more,  altogether  making  12,000  horses. 
There  will  be  required  for  the  men  210,000  tons  and 
for  the  horses  108,000,  that  is  to  say,  altogether  a 
tonnage  of  318,000.  These  318,000  tons  may  be  repre- 
sented by  100  liners  of  3,000  tons  net  approximately, 
or  on  an  average  of  6,000  tons  displacement.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  the  cargo-boats,  tugs,  lighters,  &c. 
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boats)  will  be  required,  as  main  guards, 
flank  guards,  estafettes,  scouts — ''  de- 
couvertes,"  as  we  used  to  call  them  in  the 
French  Navy. 

What  enormous  difficulties  there  would 
be  in  the  way  of  the  loading  up  of  this 
fleet  of  transports,  in  its  organisation  into 
squadrons  and  divisions,  in  the  orderly 
navigation  and  protection  of  it !  But 
these  difficulties  are  nothing  new;  they 
have  been  overcome  before  and  will  be 
again.  It  is  quite  true — the  idea  suggests 
itself  at  once — that  it  would  be  possible, 
and  even  advantageous,  to  divide  up  the 
effort  by  splitting  the  convoy  into  fractions 
and  echelons.  Unfortunately  this  mode 
of  procedure,  which  would  be  advisable 
in  a  war  with  a  military  power  of  the 
second  rank,  is  no  longer  suitable  when  it 
is  a  question  of  attacking  the  German 
Empire,  even  were  that  Empire  already 
engaged  in  war  with  France  and  Eussia. 
A  blockading  fleet  of  50,000  to  60,000 
men  will,  indeed,  be  none  too  large  to 
withstand,  from  the  opening  of  hostilities 
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even  in  an  advantageous  position,  the 
assaults  of  the  Grerman  musters/  the 
organisation  of  which,  we  cannot  doubt, 
will  be  rapid,  even  as  their  bringing  into 
play  will  be  intelligent  and  effective. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
possible  (special  circumstances  apart)  to 
transport  the  expeditionary  army  in  two 
great  echelons,  the  first  composed  of  the 
fighting    personnel    and     the    provisions 

^  The  Germans  will  probably  leave  two  of  their 
four  coastguard  army  corps,  the  11.  (Pomeranians) 
and  the  IX.  (Duchies  of  the  Elbe)  to  guard  their 
shores.  To  these  must  be  added  the  eight  divisions 
of  the  Landwehr  from  the  XVII.  (Dantzig),  II., 
IX.,  and  X.  (Hanover)  army  corps  districts.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  Brandenburg  Landwehr  would 
probably  be  utilised  against  the  English  expeditionary 
army.  This  makes  a  total  of  200,000  men  of  all  arms, 
but  scattered,  ill- welded,  not  yet  organised  into  an 
army  with  all  its  indispensable  auxiliary  services. 
And  things  cannot  be  otherwise,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  know  beforehand  exactly  what  the  adversary 
from  beyond  the  sea  will  do,  or  where  he  will  land. 
So  there  will  always  be  considerable  chances  of 
success  for  a  clever  general  who  is  able  to  adopt  an 
energetic  offensive  with  80,000  well  combined  men  at 
his  command.  Let  us  note  that  diversions  or  feints, 
easy  to  carry  out  when  there  are  plenty  of  ships 
available,  can  hold  a  part  of  the  defensive  forces  at  a 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  decisive  engage- 
ments are  proceeding. 
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immediately  required,  the  second  of 
ammunition,  supplies,  and  reserve  material, 
that  is  to  say,  of  everything  that  will  be 
necessary  for  the  organising  of  the  landing 
place,  which  will  thus  become  the  inter- 
mediate base  of  operations  of  the  army  at 
the  same  time  as  the  re-victualling  base 
for  a  large  number  of  the  floating  units. 
When  we  come  to  think  these  questions 
over,  we  cannot  help  feeling  how  the 
great  final  difficulty,  that  of  arriving 
in  a  body  and  in  good  order  at  the 
spot  selected  for  the  descent,  would 
be  minimised,  if  it  were  possible  to 
avail  oneself  of  a  huge  intermediate 
camping  ground  (using  the  word  in  its 
widest  sense)  quite  close  to  the  German 
coast,  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
concentrate,  to  make  good  losses  and 
damage,  to  organise  definitely  and  to 
await  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
convoy  (were  it  only  the  first  echelon), 
which  might  have  been  incidentally 
delayed — to  constitute,  in  a  word,  a 
provisional  re-victualling  base,  the  more 
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precious  because  it  would  not  be  at 
once  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Now  this  vast  camping  ground 
exists,  at  any  rate  in  the  event  of  the 
war  being  waged  in  the  Baltic — the 
most  favourable  field  of  operations,  as 
we  shall  presently  see — and  it  is 
Denmark  :  to  be  exact,  Seeland  and 
Copenhagen.  Only,  can  England  hope 
to   command   Denmark's   services  ? 


There  can  be  no  question  of  rashly 
obtruding  advice  or  suggestions  on  a 
valiant  little  people,  hitherto  masters 
of  their  own  destiny,  and  who  doubtless 
knoAV  better  than  a  soldier  of  another 
country,  towards  which  harbour  they 
should  steer  their  fragile  bark.  Alas, 
though,  is  it  not  with  this  mastery,  as 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  ?  No 
people  can,  in  reality,  hope  to  enjoy 
such  a  freedom  in  any  absolute  sense, 
not  even  that  country  —  as  is  clear 
enough   to-day — whose   ''  splendid    isola- 
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tion,"  only  gained  in  the  past  from  its 
admirable  insular  position  ;  no  people, 
especially  among  the  European  nations, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  solidarity 
resulting  from  their  ethnical  relationship, 
the  intricacies  of  their  interwoven 
interests,  the  similarity  of  the  material 
and  moral  conditions  of  their  lives,  but 
also  because  the  exiguity  of  their 
territory  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants,  together  with  the 
keenness  of  economic  competition,  have 
created  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  con- 
dition of  latent  hostility  which  reveals 
itself  in  the  feverish  competition  of 
armaments  and  the  constant  menace 
of  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  might 
for  that  of  right. 

Now  Denmark,  as  matters  now  stand, 
would  be  placed  in  the  most  difficult  posi- 
tion that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  The  strategic  value 
of  the  Cimbrian  isthmus  and  archipelago 
is  such  that  neutrality  will  no  more  be 
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permitted  to  the  Danes  of  19 —  than 
it  was  to  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
who  paid  so  dear,  first  in  1801  for 
having  ranged  themselves  among  the 
neutrals,  and  next  in  1807  for  having 
taken,  against  the  English,  the  part  of 
him  who  was  issuing  commands  to  all 
Europe.  For  that  matter,  no  one  in 
Denmark,  save  and  except  a  few 
Socialists  with  tenacious  delusions, 
ventures  to  hope  that,  in  the  formid- 
able conflict  that  is  preparing,  the 
rights  of  the  little  nations  will  be 
scrupulously  respected. 

Will  they  receive  from  the  belligerents 
a  summons  to  an  instant  decision  ?  I  do 
not  think  so.  A  course  of  action  so  com- 
paratively courteous,  and  presupposing  an 
enquiry,  almost  a  discussion,  would  cause 
delays  that  would  accord  badly  with  the 
imperious  necessity  of  taking  up  from  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  the  military 
positions  that  were  indispensable.  No, 
Germany  would  no  more  hesitate  at  the 
crucial  moment  to  enter  Jutland  than  to 
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march  one  of  her  invadmg  armies  through 
Belgimii — at  least,  through  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse.  A  brief  note  would  suffice  to 
advise  the  Danish  government,  while  the 
actual  crossing  of  the  frontier  is  taking 
place,  and  Aarhus  is  being  occupied  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  advance  guard.  But,  if 
Jutland,  where  the  English  might  descend, 
were  a  good  place  to  hold,  the  Danish 
islands,  Seeland  in  particular,  with  Copen- 
hagen, would  be  even  more  so,  in  order 
that  the  adversary  might  be  deprived  of 
the  splendid  provisional  base  of  which  I 
was  speaking  just  now,  and  the  Baltic 
closed  to  him.  Here  serious  difficulties 
would  begin  for  Germany  :  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  question  of  pushing  her  troops 
forward,  they  must  be  embarked,  the 
Danish  flotilla,  lying  in  wait  under  the 
fort  of  Agerso,  must  be  destroyed,  a 
landing  effected,  and  a  fortified  place 
carried,  which  shall  be  sufficiently  well 
organised  (although  the  primitive  plans 
for  the  defence  of  Copenhagen  have 
not    as    yet   been   completely   executed). 
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All  this  takes  time,  however  well 
prepared  one  may  be,  and  the  Danes 
must  not  have  time  to  turn  round, 
nor   the   English   to   hurry  up. 

Act  by  surprise  ?  In  time  of  peace, 
and  as  a  general  declaration  of  hostilities, 
to  fling  a  solid  mass  of  30,000  men  into 
Korsor  would  not  seem  to  be  so  easy 
a  matter  as  was  recently  declared  in 
the  German  military  publications.  The 
unavoidable  preparations  at  Kiel,  at 
Flensburg,  at  Liibeck,  at  Travemiinde, 
at  Kostock,  or  at  Warnemiinde,  how 
would  they  be  dissimulated  entirely,  or 
what  plausible  pretext  could  be  given 
for  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  counting 
rather  too  much  on  the  carelessness 
and  blindness  of  the  Danes,  and  on 
the  culpable  negligence  of  their  agents 
in  the  duchies,  to  assume,  a  priori^ 
the  success  of  so  audacious  a  coup  ? 
So  it  looks  as  if  Germany,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  all  specially  favourable 
circumstances,  will  be  obliged  to  limit 
her  plans  to  the  immediate  or  preliminary 
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occupation  of  Jutland,  perhaps  also,  and 
at  most,  of  the  Island  of  Funen,  which 
is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea,  a  salt  water  river,  the 
Little  Belt. 

Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  and  for 
inverse  reasons,  ought  to  aim  for 
preference  at  an  almost  exclusively 
naval  action  by  way  of  the  Sound,  at 
a  pressure,  if  not  an  intimidation,  as  the 
result  of  the  more  or  less  veiled  threat 
of  a  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.^^ 

An  intervention  more  immediately 
energetic — do  not  let  us  mince  matters. 


10  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  not  the  German 
Navy  do  the  same  ?  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Germans  might  do  so,  but  it  is  unlikely.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
risk  a  large  number  of  units  in  attacking,  always 
a  hazardous  matter,  well-defended  land  works,  it 
must  be  noted  that  Copenhagen,  being  accessible 
only  from  the  north,  since  the  Sound  south  of  the 
Danish  capital  is  only  three  and  a  quarter  fathoms 
deep,  the  German  squadron  would  be  obliged  to 
cross  the  Great  Belt,  make  the  circuit  of  the  island 
of  Seeland,  and  lose  touch  with  Kiel,  its  base  of 
operations,  with  the  risk  of  being  caught  between 
the  Danish  fleet  and  the  promptly  arriving  English 
squadron. 
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more  brutal — in  the  stjle  of  1807,  with 
landing  corps,  and  besieging  park,  &c., 
would  take  too  much  time  and  would 
entail  too  many  risks  in  face  of  the 
flotilla^^  supported,  as  it  is  clear  in  this 
event  it  would  be,  by  the  German  Navy, 
It  would  be  enough,  moreover,  at  the 
opening  of  hostilities  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, bringing  her  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  a  naval  force  and  doubtless 
also  of  some  infantry  troops  and 
garrison  artillery.  To  preserve  Copen- 
hagen and  Seeland,  with  her  bay  of 
Kioje,  so  convenient  for  landing  and 
embarking  operations,  would  during  the 


11  Four  small  armoured  coast-guards,  two  small 
cruisers,  eight  large  torpedo-boats,  and  eight  second- 
class  gun-boats,  all  very  smart,  very  enthusiastic, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  "ground." 

The  Danish  army  can  mobilise  some  60,000  men, 
but  it  would  also  be  necessary  for  the  contingents 
from  Jutland  and  Funen  to  be  able  to  form  up  in 
time  to  be  of  use  and  to  rally  the  people  in 
Seeland.  So  the  prompt  invasion  of  the  two 
provinces  by  the  Germans  would  deprive  the 
Danish  army  of  a  large  part  of  her  resources  in 
men. 

D 
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first  phase  of  the  operations  be  tlie  one 
essential. 

So  there  we  have  tolerably  clearly 
marked  out  and  defined  by  the  very 
nature  of  things  the  probable  course  of 
action  of  the  two  principal  belligerents 
as  far  as  Denmark  is  concerned.  But 
which  of  the  two  will  anticipate  the 
other  ?  Or  rather,  to  which  of  the  two 
is  it  the  most  vital  to  anticipate  the, 
other  ?  It  would  appear,  all  things 
considered,  to  be  the  Englishman, 
because,  after  all,  if  he  does  not  appear 
first  before  Copenhagen,  the  German 
might  take  the  risk  of  sending  his  fleet 
through  the  Great  Belt,  while  his  troops 
were  occupying  Jutland  and  Funen. 
And  the  question  of  an  English  landing 
in  the  Baltic  would  be  decided.  There 
would  only  remain  for  the  expeditionary 
army  the  doubtful  chances  of  a  descent 
on  the  North  Sea  coasts.  None  too 
good  a  chance,  if  we  consider  only  the 
German  shores  of  this  "German  Ocean." 
But  it  is  not  only  Germany  which  lies 
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open  to  the  North  Sea.  Holland,  on 
this  side,  would  be  like  another 
Denmark,  with  the  advantage  for 
England  that  it  is  much  nearer  to  her. 
The  Dutch,  despite  the  Teutonic  in- 
filtration that  they  have  suffered,  seem 
thoroughly  resolved  neither  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  stifled  by  their  giant 
neighbour,  nor  yet  to  espouse  her  quarrels ; 
they  would  be  no  more  ready  to  bow  to 
the  will  of  Great  Britain,  descending  with 
arms  and  baggage  in  her  territory.  But 
will  they  be  able,  in  the  great  war  of 
to-morrow,  to  maintain  intact  the  national 
independence  so  justly  dear  to  them,  and, 
to  make  use  of  the  sacred  expression,  make 
their  neutrality  respected  ?  Will  not  they, 
too,  be  compelled  to  take  their  part,  and, 
if  they  do  not  spontaneously  declare  them- 
selves for  one  side  or  the  other,  will  they 
not  risk  being  caught  between  two  fires, 
and  be  invaded  on  the  land  side  by 
Germany  while  the  English  are  bringing 
their  weight  to  bear  against  Rotterdam 
and  the  Helder,  so  as  to  take  the   two 
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great  commercial  and  war  ports  in  pledge, 
with  the  Batavian  fleet  ?  ^'^ 

If  England  could,  indeed,  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Holland,  the  problem  of 
the  incursion  of  her  expeditionary  army 
would  be  much  simplified,  whether  the 
landing  were  to  be  e:ffected  in  the  actual 
ports  of  the  Netherlands,  or  whether,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  deception  to  the 
end,  and  also,  to  spare  the  susceptibilities 
of  some  of  the  Dutch,  the  descent  should 
take  place  on  the  German  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Ems.^^  In  this  event,  as 
soon  as  the  English  were  at  Emden,  they 
would  join  forces  on  the  right  with  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Dutch  Army,  which 
would  cross  the  Yssel  at  points  fortified 

12  Six  cruisers  of  about  6,000  tons,  partly  armoured, 
of  the  Konigin  JRegentin,  Heemskerk,  and  Zeven 
Provincien  classes,  seven  protected  cruisers  from  3,600 
to  4,000  tons,  three  little  armoured  coast-guards,  of 
the  type  Piet  Hein,  one  river  monitor,  Reinier  Claszen, 
and  fifty  torpedo-boats  of  different  classes. 

1-^  With,  as  a  preliminary  operation,  the  occupation 
of  Borkum,  a  conveniently  situated  island,  of  fair 
size,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  river,  to  serve  as  a 
garrison  and  possible  place  of  retreat. 
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and  arranged  beforehand  on  the  new  rail- 
way line  along  the  river — Deventer, 
Ziitphen,  Doesborg,  &o.  This  complement 
of  the  Low  Countries  troops  would  be  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  They  form,  in  time 
of  war,  a  small,  but  very  substantial  army 
of  60,000  men  at  least :  four  divisions  of 
infantry  of,  on  an  average,  fifteen  battalions 
each,  one  division  of  cavalry,  144  heavy 
guns  and  well-organised  auxiliary  forces. 
As  to  the  military  value  of  this  contingent, 
the  English  were  able  to  judge  of  it 
ninety-four  years  ago  at  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras  and  at  Mont  Saint  Jean, 
where,  but  for  the  Dutch-Belgian  soldiers 
and  the  brave  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  would  scarcely  have  escaped 
from  the  too  close  embrace  of  Napoleon. 


Let  nis  now  make  a  close  examination 
of  the  coasts  of  the  German  Empire,  both 
as  far  as  the  tactical  facilities  which  these 
shores  may  offer  for  an  English  landing 
are  concerned,   and   also   as   regards  the 
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strategic  advantages  which  render  one 
point  more  favourable  than  another.  The 
combination  of  the  two  advantages  must 
be  sought  for.  Of  what  use  would  it  be 
to  land  on  a  spot  which  would  be  perfectly 
convenient  as  far  as  the  landing  operations 
were  concerned  if  this  spot  offered  no 
strategic  objective  afterwards  ?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous  if,  in  order  to  satisfy  strategic . 
conditions  only,  choice  were  made  of  a 
spot  too  well  defended  by  the  enemy,  or 
too  exposed  to  the  sea.  Let  us  take  two 
characteristic  examples  of  my  argument : 
the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  little  peninsula  of  Holgenaes, 
in  the  Cattegat,  on  the  southern  flajuk  of 
Jutland.  An  admirable  landing  place 
this  latter,  well-suited  to  make  appeal  to 
a  General  Staff  having  no  other  aim  in 
view  than  the  quartering  of  the  expedi- 
tionary army  in  a  region  where  it  would 
have  little  to  fear  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Germans,  but  whence  also  it  would  be 
easy  for  it  to  debouch  and  to  undertake 
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operations  of  considerable  scope.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Eider,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  throat  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula, 
close  to  the  Naval  Canal  and  at  a  few 
leagues  from  Kiel,  which  could  be  taken 
in  the  flank,  there  would  be  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  splendid  moves.  But  how 
arduous  and  difficult  and  impeded  by  all 
sorts  of  regrettable  incidents  the  landing 
here  would  be  on  this  low,  muddy,  sandy 
coast,  fully  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
south-west,  west,  and  north-west  winds, 
which  raise  the  yellowish  waters  of  the 
German  Ocean  into  choppy  little  waves ! 

I  have  said  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  better  to  act  in  the  Baltic  than  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  first  of  these  two  seas 
offers,  in  the  finer  part  of  the  year,  seas 
that  are  frequently  calm;^^  at   any  rate 

1^  In  winter  it  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  that  ice  covers  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic,  at  least,  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  Baltic  which 
is  below  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  concerned.  At  most, 
from  the  end  of  January  to  the  end  of  March,  a  few 
estuaries  or  ports  might  be  obstructed  by  ice,  which 
can  generally  be  combated  by  special  engines,  ice- 
breaking  boats,  for  instance, 
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nooks  are  to  be  found  on  the  coast  in  the 
shelter  of  which,  even  when  there  is  a 
fresh  breeze,  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
hardly  ruffled.  The  coast,  maminillated 
behind  the  coastal  fringe,  everywhere 
healthy  for  large  numbers,  almost  every- 
where offers  an  easy  approach  to  vessels. 
There  is  no  tide,  or  at  most  a  feeble  rise 
and  fall,  due  to  contrary  winds  rather 
than  to  lunar  influences :  this  is  a  great 
point  in  considering  the  facilities  for 
landing  on  the  open  coast.  In  addition 
to  that  there  are  very  good  secondary 
ports  with  little  or  no  military  defence, 
for  the  Germans  have  never  expended 
themselves  much  in  that  direction. 
Finally,  the  very  extent  of  the  Baltic 
coastline — more  than  three  times  that  of 
the  North  Sea — renders  its  general 
defence  difficult  on  account  of  the 
inevitable  slowness  of  concentrating 
operations,^^  and  the  widely  scattered 
choice    of    possible    objectives.       There 

15  Coast    railway  of  medium  capacity,  if   not  in 
the  Duchies,  at  any  rate  on  the  coasts  of  Prussia. 
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remain,  however,  to  the  debit  of  the 
Baltic  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
passage  from  England,  and  the  reefs — 
both  actual  and  figurative — in  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Belt  in  face  of  a  clever  and 
determined  adversary/^ 

In  the  North  Sea — where  the  German 
waters  form  a  huge  gulf,  the  common 
mouth  of  the  estuaries  of  five  rivers  of 
totally  different  character  (the  Eider, 
Elbe,  Weser,  Jade,  and  Ems) — the  leading 
characteristics  are  quite  different  :  the 
coast  lies  very  low,  and  it  is  not  long 
since  dykes  defended  it  with  difficulty 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  ; 
there  are  immense  sandbanks,  with  un- 
defined limits,  which  enclose  a  chaplet 
of  flat  islands,  separated  by  capricious 
channels ;  a  sky  frequently  overcast ; 
angry  waves,  lashed    by    the    prevailing 

^^  To  the  north  of  Langeland  there  is  a  really 
difficult  passage  indicated  by  a  certain  sandbank 
called  "  The  Vengeance,"  on  which  German  vessels 
frequently  run  aground — and  others  too,  an  Italian 
battleship,  for  instance,  returning  from  Kiel  some 
fourteen  years  ago. 
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winds  from  south-west  to  north,  with  tide 
rips  and  eddies  caused  by  the  counter- 
currents  from  the  rivers ;  channels  difficult 
of  approach  and  dangerous  to  navigate  ; 
landings  more  difficult  still  and  more 
dangerous,  with  the  drawback  at  certain 
places  of  a  doubtful  access  when  once 
the  beacons  are  removed  or,  worse, 
altered.  Such  are  the  natural  obstacles 
which  impeded  our  fleets  in  1870,  and 
which  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to 
Great  Britain's  now.  Let  us  remember, 
in  addition,  the  military  means  of 
defence  which  did  not  exist  forty  years 
ago,  the  fact  that  the  entrances  to  the 
estuaries  of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Jade 
are,  though  not  formidably,  quite  suffi- 
ciently defended,  as  well  by  permanent 
works  on  shore  as  by  well-laid  mines, 
not  to  mention  torpedo-boats,  coast- 
guards, and  even  a  few  submarines,  and, 
to  crown  all,  Heligoland  ! — Heligoland 
which,  English  in  1870,  and  consequently 
neutral,  offered  some  shelter  to  our 
armoured    frigates  —  Heligoland    which 
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has  been  German  since  1890/^  and  is 
remarkably  well-organised  for  its  role 
of  strong  and  vigilant  sentinel.  Heligo- 
land to-day  will  hardly  offer  shelter  to 
other  than  German  vessels,  which  will 
there  be  in  a  better  ambush  than  at 
Guxhaven,  and  ready  to  fall  on  the 
English  ships.  But  with  it  all  we  must 
admit  the  advantage,  in  the  event  of 
operations  in  the  North  Sea,  of  its 
relative  proximity  to  the  British  ports : 
at  Hull,  a  central  point,  we  are  only 
removed  270  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems,  and  365  from  that  of  the 
Elbe — it  is  nothing :  "A  good  wind, 
and  Carthage  is  taken."  Here,  thanks 
to    steam,   which   will   allow   of    a   start 


"  How  heart-breaking  for  England  to-day  to 
reflect  on  the  unfortunate  cession,  or,  if  the  term 
is  preferred,  exchange,  of  Heligoland  for  Zanzibar 
Is  it  a  sufficient  consolation  for  our  neighbours  to 
reflect  that  the  clayey  sides  of  the  island  are  still 
being  washed  away  by  the  buffetings  from  the 
West,  so  that  the  base  of  the  German  Gibraltar 
is  not  much  more  solid  than  the  too  much  hollowed 
walls  of  the  great  English  rock  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean? 
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when  the  wind  is  contrary — south-east, 
if  possible,  which  would  be  favourable 
for  landing,  because  there  would  be  no 
choppy  sea  on  the  coast  —  thanks  to 
steam,  I  say,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  a 
good  day's  journey,  no  more. 

But  at  what  point  will  the  strategic 
objectives  be  most  favourable  ?  With  the 
Baltic  as  field  of  operations,  or  the  other  ? 
To  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  old 
Danish  duchies,  in  Mecklenburg,  in 
Prussia,  or  to  the  west  of  the  great  river, 
in  that  Hanover,  which  was  united 
previous  to  1866  by  such  close  bonds  to 
Q-reat  Britain  ?  Evidently  the  selection 
will  be  influenced  hj  the  political  and 
military  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Will 
it  be  well  to  aim  a  straight  and  decisive 
blow — in  the  Napoleonic  style — at  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  rather  than  at  the 
German  Empire  ?  Then,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  the  Baltic  must  be 
selected,  and  in  the  Baltic  the  nearest 
possible   point    to   Berlin,   either   Swine- 
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mlincle,  at  the  month  of  the  Oder,  or 
Stralsimd,  the  old  Swedish  fortress,  where 
it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  a  footing,  after 
occnpying  the  island  of  Biigen,  which,  for 
that  matter,  would  always  be  worth 
taking.  Is  it  desirable  to  facilitate  the 
Eussian  operations  and  the  defence  of 
Poland,  which  will  be  a  laborious  under- 
taking ?  In  that  case,  the  Gulf  of 
Dantzio'  is  the  inevitable  choice.     There 

o 

are  interesting  political  reasons  for  its 
selection  (the  population  of  Dantzig  being 
only  partly  German),  as  well  as  military 
facilities,  for  the  very  position  of  this  great 
naval  port,  on  the  kerb  as  it  were  of  its 
level  gulf,  lends  itself  well  to  a  methodical 
attack  conducted  by  a  strong  fleet.  Were 
it  advisable  to  threaten  the  vital  spots  of 
German  naval  power,  the  fine  port  of 
Kiel,  the  Naval  Canal,  and  the  colossal 
emporium  of  Hamburg,  the  rival  of 
Liverpool  and  even  of  London,  then  it 
would  be  at  the  root  of  the  Cimbrian 
peninsula  that  it  would  be  well  to  descend, 
either  in  the  Bay  of  Howaldt,  or  that  of 
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Neustadt,  taking  the  island  of  Fehmarn, 
ideally  situated  for  the  purpose,  in  either 
case,  as  a  defensive  retreat. 

More  to  the  north,  towards  Apenrade 
or  Kolding,  the  operation  would  perhaps 
be  easier  and  less  risky,  since  the 
invading  army  would  not  be  rushing 
straight  into  the  arms  of  the  contingents 
of  the  Ninth  Corps,  but  it  would  likewise 
only  have  the  rather  futile  result  of  a 
frontal  attack  which  would  soon  be 
arrested  by  the  water  barrier  of  the  Naval 
Canal.  It  is  true  that,  bearing  to  the 
left,  towards  Eckernforde,  there  would  be 
the  possibility  of  carrying  the  defences  of 
the  west  bsjuk  of  the  Kiel  inlet,  a  good 
beginning  to  a  serious  attack  by  land  and 
sea,  upon  the  German  arsenal.  It  is 
interesting  here  to  note  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  theatre  of  war  which  Slesvig 
offers — a  bare  50  kilometres  from  one  sea 
to  the  other — would  perhaps  permit  the 
70,000  or  75,000  English  troops  to  operate 
alone,  without  too  great  risk  of  being 
crushed   by  the   German   masses,   which 
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would  have  difficulty  in  executing  their 
usual  move  of  surrounding  the  enemy. 
As  for  a  landing  in  the  North  of  Jutland, 
beyond  Lym-fjord,  this,  from  the  strategic 
point  of  view,  would  only  be  a  last  resort, 
the  insufficiency  of  which  could  not  be 
counterbalanced  by  its  incontestable 
tactical  advantages. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  for  our  field, 
what  important  objects  are  there  to  be 
aimed  at  ?  The  revival  of  Guelph 
sympathies  in  Hanover  ?  Perhaps.  The 
welding  of  the  divers  members  of  the 
great  Germanic  body  is  still  none  too  solid, 
and  there  are  many  good  Hanoverians 
who  remember  Langensalza  ^^  of  glorious 
memory.  If  it  be  true,  for  that  matter, 
that  faced  by  the  Frenchman — the  heredi- 
tary enemy — every  good  German  vindi- 
cates the  cruel  expression  used  by  the 
students   of   Goethe,  can  we  swear  that 


18  Victory  of  the  Hanoverians  over  the  Prussians, 
27th  June,  1866,  a  victory,  unfortunately,  with  no 
result. 
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faced  by  the  Englishman  an  old  subject 
of  King  George  would  not  feel  himself  in 
doubt  ? 

But  the  finest  thing  to  accomplish  in 
that  direction  would  not  be  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Elbe,  Heligoland,  Cuxhaven,  &c. — 
interesting,  nevertheless,  though  that 
would  be,  for  it  would  be  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns — no,  it  would  be  to  land 
at  Borkum  and  at  Emden,  and,  first 
steaming  rapidly  up  the  Ems  and  next 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  to  take 
aslant  all  the  German  preparations  for 
an  invasion  of  France.  Ah !  such  a 
stroke,  well  prepared  and  vigorously 
aimed,  with  sufficient  forces — -70,000 
Englishmen,  50,000  Dutch,  10,000  or 
20,000  Frenchmen — without  permitting 
oneself  to  be  intimidated  by  the  possible 
consequences,  with  the  one  and  only 
object  of  overthrowing  the  lines  of  com- 
munication of  the  1,200,000  Germans 
engaged  in  the  west  and  settling  down 
on  their  rear.  That  would  be  a  fine, 
a  magnificent  operation ;  precisely  what 
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Napoleon,  after  Leipzig,  wished  to  have 
carried  out  along  the  Elbe  by  the 
united  garrisons  of  Dresden,  Wittenberg, 
Magdeburg,  and  Hamburg — one  of  those 
operations  which  determine  the  issue  of 
a  war  and  the  fate  of  nations ! 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  tactical  order,  but 
let  us  restrict  ourselves  to  emphasising 
two  points  that  are  of  serious  interest, 
for  various  reasons.  The  first  is  that — 
while  admitting  a  landing  on  the  open 
coast,  the  only  course  for  that  matter 
which  lends  itself,  if  the  sea  is  not 
inclement,  to  a  rapid  landing  of  the 
fighting  forces  and  material  and  their 
prompt  array — ^we  must  think  of  occu- 
pying as  soon  as  possible  a  commercial 
port  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  safe  shelter  of  which,  as  well 
as  its  resources  in  the  way  of  plant, 
would  allow  a  rapid  unloading  of  the 
steamers  bearing  the  material  for  the 
army,     its     reserve     ammunition,     and 
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provisions  of  all  sorts,  in  default  of 
which  the  forward  march  would  be 
impeded    from    the    start. 

This  important,  if  not  essential,  con- 
dition of  success^^  may  easily  be  complied 
with,  at  any  rate  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  just  as  Bonaparte  had  hardly 
landed  in  the  gulf  of  the  Marabuts  than 
he  hurried  up  to  Alexandria  and  took  it, 
in  the  same  way  the  English  general, 
as  soon  as  a  few  thousand  men  have 
been  disembarked  in  the  bay  of  Neustadt, 
for  instance,   should    march   on   Liibeck 

19  It  is  apparent  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
disembark  on  the  open  coast.  I  mentioned  above, 
without  entering  into  details,  the  auxiliary  troops 
of  the  expeditionary  army :  these  troops  will  consist, 
in  the  way  of  special  troops  and  of  material  settled 
beforehand,  of  all  that  is  required  for  the  setting 
up  on  the  landing  beach  of  a  series  of  wharfs  or 
landing  stages  on  piles  and  on  trestles,  of  chains 
and  rafts,  the  one  extremity  of  which  is  anchored 
in  the  water  and  the  other  fastened  on  shore,  of 
lifting-jacks,  props,  cranes  of  lifting-power  equal  to 
the  heaviest  weights.  There  must  also  be  provided 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore  an  installation 
of  floating  lie-to  arrangements,  or,  if  desired,  floating 
barrages  to  break  the  rough  sea.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  it  would  be  much  safer  to  land  the 
impedimenta  in  a  port  with  proper  plant. 
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and  take  possession  of  it ;  the  more  so 
because  Llibeck  would  be  an  admirable 
pivot  for  manoeuvres,  in  the  event  of 
operations  in  the  region  included  between 
the  Naval  Canal,  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe, 
and  the  river  Trave.  Having  landed 
at  Dobberan,  he  would  march  on  Eostock, 
and,  if  it  were  on  the  fine  beach  of 
Herringsdorf  and  Aalbeck  that  the 
landing  were  to  take  place,  he  would 
evidently  have  to  make  haste  to  carry 
Swinemiinde  before  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements. 

In  these  various  places,  which  were 
formerly  fortified  and  are  now  garrison 
towns,  a  more  serious  resistance  will  be 
encountered  than  on  the  neighbouring 
beaches.  In  addition  to  the  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  Landwehr  batteries  which 
are  to  be  found  there,  we  must  count  upon 
reinforcements  arriving  from  the  interior 
by  the  railways  which  radiate  along  the 
coast — railways  with  a  double  line  of 
metals,  well  organised  for  military  trans- 
port,   and    with    a    considerable    traffic. 
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These  reinforcements,  indeed,  will  have 
been  sent  off  as  soon  as  the  attacking  fleet 
has  been  signalled  in  the  offing,  not  only 
by  semaphore  but  also  and  especially  by 
scouts,  torpedo-boats,  advice-boats,  and 
coast-guards. 

Hence  precisely — and  this  is  my  second 
point — the  imperative  necessity  of  a  feint, 
of  a  feint  carried  far  with  every  appearance 
and  preparation  calculated  to  deceive  the 
local  defensive  authorities  and  to  compel 
the  Grand  Staff  in  Berlin  or  at  Altona  to 
fling  here  and  there  orders  for  movements 
which  will  not  correspond  a  few  hours 
later  to  the  fresh  and  actual  necessities  of 
the  situation.  Now  it  is  well  known  what 
loss  of  time  is  entailed  by  wrong  directions 
given  to  a  whole  service  of  military  trains. 

Let  us  try  to  picture  the  course  of 
events.  Here  we  have  the  English 
expedition  concentrated  to  the  south  of 
Copenhagen,  in  the  Bay  of  Kioje,  which  I 
mentioned  above.  The  German  Navy  is 
paralysed,  in  any  case  closely  blockaded 
in  the  Bay  of  Kiel ;  she  can  hardly  hope 
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to  intervene  in  time,  were  it  only  by  a 
desperate  coup,  by  reason  of  the  short 
duration  of  the  final  crossing  of  the 
enemy's  army.  A  few  swift  units,  it  is 
true,  still  hold  the  sea,  and  by  wireless 
telegraphy  might  supply  useful  informa- 
tion ;  but  they  are  pursued  by  the 
English  scouts  and  held  off  from  within 
sight  of  the  transport  fleet. 

And,  for  that  matter,  what  is  the 
destination  of  this  great  fleet  that  put  to 
sea  doubtless  towards  7  o'clock  a.m.,  for 
the  cloud  of  smoke  showed  itself  oR 
Seeland  at  that  time  ?  It  seems  to  be 
steering  south ;  from  such  a  distance  it 
is  not  easy  to  judge  what  goal  it  is 
making  for.  Is  it  steering  straight  for 
Warnemlinde  ?  Will  it  perhaps  diverge 
to  the  left  to  Holstein  or  to  the  east 
towards  Eligen,  Swinemiinde,  .,Colberg, 
or  even  Dantzig  ?  The  smoke  is  now 
clouding  the  western  horizon — the  English 
are  going  to  Howaldt  or  to  Neustadt ! 

And  the  wireless  telegraph  comes  into 
play,  and  the  German  scouts  hasten,  some 
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in  pursuit,  at  a  great  distance,  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  great  risk  of  being  sunk  by 
the  cruisers  of  the  rear-guard,  the  others 
towards  the  semaphore  of  Arkona  ^^  in 
order  to  confirm  the  important  news. 
The  expeditionary  army  arrives,  indeed, 
towards  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in 
sight  of  Travemiinde  and  deploys  itself  in 
the  fine  bay  of  Neustadt.  The  landing 
commences  at  once.  Already  behind  the 
shells,  which  tear  up  the  fringe  of  little 
dunes  on  the  beach,  the  British  naval 
brigade  and  the  marines  are  ashore 
with  their  hand-dragged  howitzers.  The 
German  grand  guards  are  falling  back 
with  a  skirmishing  fire  on  Travemiinde 
and  Liibeck.  But  soon  these  defenders 
receive  reinforcements  and  take  up  the 
offensive  again.  The  fight  grows  hotter, 
with  alternating  successes  and  reverses, 
for  the  assailants   have   also   been   rein- 


"^^  On  the  north-east  of  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  on  a  fine 
chalk  cliff,  it  is  the  most  prominent  point  on  the 
Prussian  coast  and  ideally  situated  to  act  as  sentinel 
or  transmitter  of  orders  and  information. 
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forced :    the   first  brigade  of  infantry  of 
the  line  has  just  disembarked. 

Night  falls,  but  does  not  seem  to  stop 
the  fighting.  For  that  matter,  how  is  it 
possible  to  tell  exactly  what  the  English 
are  doing  ?  Their  innumerable  vessels 
are  lighted  up ;  dazzling  electric  search- 
lights cross  and  intersect  each  other, 
sweeping  the  gleaming  sea,  and  all  these 
moving  lights,  all  these  blinding  flashes, 
only  add  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
defenders.  In  any  case  the  fusillade  is 
still  pattering  upon  them,  the  guns  are 
thundering,  the  huge  projectiles  furrow 
the  immense  plain  which  extends  north 
of  the  Trave.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of 
what  is  going  to  take  place  ?  No ;  the 
next  day  will  see  landed  the  bulk  of  the 
English  army,  the  advance  guard  of 
which  is  already  taking  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  shore;  can  they  not 
hear,  can  they  not  see  the  companies  of 
engineers  digging  their  trenches  ?  But 
reinforcements  are  arriving  all  night  to 
the  general  in  command  at  Llibeck.    To- 


morrow  morning  there  will  be  30,000  men, 
to-morrow  evening  more  than  twice  the 
number.  The  English  will  see  then  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal ! 

It  is  dawn.  From  the  lofty  steeples  of 
the  old  Hanse  town  the  German  Staff 
gaze  stupefied  out  to  sea.  .  .  .  Far  away 
in  the  East  is  a  heavy  cloud  of  grey 
smoke.  ...  In  the  bay  itself  a  mere 
handful  of  cruisers  which,  while  hastily 
re-embarking  the  last  companies  of  the 
naval  brigade,  hold  oE  with  their  shells 
the  German  contingents  that  have  hurried 
down  to  the  beach,  amazed  at  a  too  easy 
victory.  Whatever  has  happened  ?  Since 
ten  o'clock  last  night,  behind  the  brilliant 
and  impenetrable  curtain  of  the  electric 
flashes  projected  by  the  English  fighting 
fleet,  the  transport  fleet  has  put  to  sea 
again,  and  its  various  echelons  are  steering 
in  good  order  eastwards  towards  Sattnits, 
in  Eiigen,  where  they  will  arrive  at  6  a.m., 
after  being  overtaken  on  the  way  by  the 
fast  division  carrying  the  naval  brigade  and 
the  marines.     And  we  may  rest  assured 
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that,  even  after  having  been  signalled  for 
several  hours  by  the  scouts  of  Swinemunde 
and  by  Arkona,  the  assailants  will  not 
this  time  meet  with  a  serious  resistance. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  or  at  the  dawn  of 
the  next  at  latest,  the  thin  end  of  the 
English  advance  guard  will  reach  Graalhof 
and  their  fast  vessels  will  already  be  at 
Stralsund. 

*  *  * 

When  we  glance  at  a  map  of  Northern 
Germany  we  are  struck  by  the  importance 
of  her  inland  waters — straits,  estuaries, 
"  hafen,"  lakes,  and  lagoons ;  we  note,  too, 
that  five  great  navigable  rivers  flowing, 
broadly  speaking,  from  south  to  north, 
provide  natural  routes  of  invasion  which 
lead  up  to  the  most  interesting  strategic 
objectives.  Thus,  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder 
lead  straight  to  Berlin,  while  the  Vistula 
takes  you  into  Posnania,  where  so  much 
hatred  against  Prussia  is  at  present  being 
accumulated.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Weser  and  the  Ems  invite  you  to  steam 
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up  the  middle  Ehine  and  bring  yon 
through  one  of  the  richest  industrial 
regions  in  Germany,  to  the  important 
angle  which  marks  the  junction  of  this 
great  river  with  the  Main,  to  Frankfurt, 
to  Mainz  —  places  so  essential  to  the 
lines  of  communication  of  the  German 
armies  that  their  occupation  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify  an  operation  similar 
to  that  which  I  roughly  sketched  out 
above. 

As  a  consequence,  we  now  have  obtruded 
upon  us  the  idea  of  the  advantage  which 
the  expeditionary  army,  falling  back, 
perhaps  with  one  wing,  on  the  Elbe  or 
the  Oder,^^  would  derive  from  the  assist- 
ance of  a  numerous  flotilla  of  little 
boats. 


^1  For  instance,  at  Havel,  on  the  Spree ;  or,  again, 
on  the  Vistula,  and  again  in  through  the  so-called 
Bromberg  Canal,  on  the  Metge,  or  the  Wartha.  Let 
us  observe  that,  generally  speaking,  a  depth  of  three 
and  a  quarter  fathoms  is  maintained  in  the  German 
estuaries,  and  up  to  their  mid  course  the  rivers  have 
a  depth  of  from  three  to  six  metres.  We  know,  too, 
that  our  neighbours  have  numbers  of  large  trans- 
versal canals. 
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Doubtless  the  invader  will  be  able  to 
seize  all  that  fall  in  his  way — there  are 
numbers  of  them,  advice-boats,  river 
steamers,  tugs,  pleasure  boats,  screw 
barges,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  German  rivers — 
all,  at  any  rate,  that  the  defenders  care  to 
leave  him,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  destroy  as  they  retreat ;  but  it  will 
not  be  an  easy  matter,  and  it  will  take  a 
long  time  under  any  circumstances,  to 
arm  these  little  units,  and  to  give  them  a 
proper  military  organisation.  It  would  be 
better  to  bring  a  sufficient  number  of 
them,  well  manned  and  well-armed  with 
light  artillery,  comparatively  well  pro- 
tected, with  hand  torpedoes,  to  break 
through  the  barrages — vessels,  in  short, 
corresponding  to  the  well-known  type  of 
river  gunboats. 

Great  Britain  had  a  large  number  of 
these  a  few  years  ago.  Has  this  naval 
small  fry,  so  useful,  despite  what  they 
may  say,  been  kept  up  ?  Or  has  it,  on 
the  contrary,  completely  disappeared 
before   the    onset    of    the    Dreadnoughts 
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by  which  the  Admiralty  ^^  is  obsessed  at 
the  present  moment,  and  which  never- 
theless would  be  far  from  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  demands  that  a  great 
continental  and  naval  war  would  make 
upon  the  British  Navy  ?  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  would  be  a  pity,  just  when  we  can 
foresee  a  use  for  very  small  boats,  no 
longer  only  in  the  big  rivers  of  Southern 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  also  in  the  streams 
of  Northern  Europe,  more  modest,  without 
doubt,  as  regards  their  capacity  but  less 
capricious,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  a 
considerable  inland  traffic. 

Of  course  there  are  the  torpedo-boats. 
But   the   latter   have   something   else   to 


'^-  Lord  Brassey  recently  made  the  same  observa- 
tion, and  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  think 
exclusively  of  the  fighting  on  the  high  seas  between 
giant  battleships.  This  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  reproach 
that  could  be  addressed  to  our  own  sailors  still  more 
aptly  than  to  the  English.  Ours  have  at  least  this 
excuse,  that,  having  relatively  restricted  resources  at 
their  command,  they  use  them  to  create  the  most 
essential  types  of  vessels.  That  is  very  right  and 
proper,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  to-day,  on  the 
German  coast,  our  fleet  would  not  be  much  less 
embarrassed  than  was  its  predecessor  in  1870. 
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do  than  fire  guns  along  the  overhangmg 
banks  of  rivers,  convoy  and  tow  hnes 
of  bilanders.  They  are  sea-going  boats, 
and  their  draught,  their  stern  projections 
and  their  deKcate  screws,  their  shape, 
too,  which  will  hardly  permit  of  their 
turning  short  round,  ought  to  exclude 
them  from  operations  to  be  carried  out 
in  restricted  waters. 

Dare  I  mention,  in  addition,  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  well-organised 
aerostatic  service  (captive  balloons  or 
dirigibles,  aeroplanes  even  if  one  likes) 
for  reconnaissance  and  reconnoitring 
purposes,  in  particular  for  the  reconnais- 
sance of  the  point  at  which  a  descent 
is  to  be  effected,  whether  an  actual  one, 
or  a  feint  or  diversion  ?  In  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  it  is  essential  to 
know  whether  the  coast  is  defended  and 
in  what  manner.  Now,  except  under 
exceptionally  favourable  circumstances, 
the  scouts  of  the  attacking  fleet  will  be 
much  impeded  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
exact     information    on    this    point.      A 
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ship's  means  of  discovering  what  is  on 
higher  land,  whether  much  or  little 
higher,  that  will  present  undulations 
and  natural  screens,  are  both  precarious 
and  restricted.  An  aeronaut,  on  the 
contrary,  will  detect  at  once^^  whether 
there  are  troops,  artillery,  and  entrench- 
ments near  the  coast,  behind  natural 
projections  or  artificial  works.  He  will 
also  see  clearly  the  approach  of  reinforce- 
ments along  the  roads,  and  the  arrival 
of  railway  trains — and  all  that  is  valuable 
knowledge. 

It  is  declared  that  the  English  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  somewhat 
distanced  in  this  aeronautic  department. 

2^  Some  interesting  experiments  with  regard  to 
this  matter  were  made  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
French  Navy,  and  I  believe  the  advantage  of  making 
use  of  captive  balloons  was  definitely  admitted. 
And  yet,  a  short  time  afterwards,  we  heard  of  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  aeronautic  park  at  Toulon 
and  the  dispersal  of  the  personnel  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  balloon  reconnaissance  service. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assert  in  this  connection  that 
our  naval  colleagues  are  a  little  lacking  in  constancy 
to  their  projects ;  perhaps,  for  that  matter,  it  is  a 
question  of  ministerial  caprice  pure  and  simple. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  opinion  is 
justified  or  not.  Perhaps,  with  less  noise 
and  more  coolness,  they  are  doing  as 
good  work  as  the  Germans.  May  I  be 
allowed,  in  any  case,  to  point  out  to 
them  the  urgent  need  of  adopting  every 
possible  means  of  assistance  in  the  most 
difficult  operation  that  a  General  Staff 
can  be  called  upon  to  conduct  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  success  of  an  English 
incursion  on  German  territory  in  the 
course  of  the  conflict  between  the  Powers 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  those  of  the 
Triple  Entente  is,  up  to  the  present,  very 
conceivable,  by  reason  of  the  still  well- 
marked  superiority  of  the  British  Navy, 
and  thanks  also  to  the  immense  resources 
that  the  English  merchant  service  like- 
wise affords.  England's  success,  however, 
would  be  very  much  disputed,  and  perhaps 
dearly  bought.  Whether  the  German 
Navy  were  beaten  or  merely  blockaded, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  paralyse 
entirely   all   its   active   elements.     Then, 
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the  loss  of  some  transports  must  be  fore- 
seen; but  these  losses  can  be  minimised 
by  taking  beforehand  minute  precautions 
for  the  protection  of  the  convoys  and  for 
the  disguising  of  their  advance  from  the 
enemy.  In  any  case,  partial  losses  could 
not  stop  the  operation  when  once  it  had 
been  begun,  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
purpose  aimed  at  having  been  prepared 
for  the  most  part  beforehand. 

It  is  evident  that  the  strongest  effective 
force  possible  must  be  put  into  the 
expeditionary  army,  because  of  the 
numbers  and  comparative  value  of  the 
German  reserve  formations,  which  will  be 
grouped  round  two  or  three  corps  of  the 
active  army  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
extended  coast  line.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  so  long  as  England  can  only 
command  a  fighting  force  of  approxi- 
mately 75,000  men  of  all  arms,  it  is 
desirable  that  these  effective  forces  should 
be  reinforced  by  contingents  supplied 
by  the  two  allied  powers ;  it  would  be 
especially  desirable  for  the  British  army 
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to  be  allied  with  either  the  Danish  or  the 
Dutch  army.  Failing  a  preliminary  secret 
understanding  between  the  governments 
interested,  an  energetic  decision  on  the 
part  of  England,  taken  at  an  opportune 
moment,  might  bring  about  the  desired 
result.  And  no  scruples  would  be  allowed 
to  weigh :  the  necessity  of  anticipating 
Germany  would  obviate  all  hesitation. 

It  is  not  for  that  matter  necessary,  if 
the  landing  place  and  the  final  objective 
are  judiciously  selected,  for  a  number  of 
more  than  100,000  men  to  be  carried 
across  at  once.  The  effort  would  be 
colossal,  and  would  doubtless  be  beyond 
what  the  resources  even  of  England  would 
render  possible.  If  the  landing  army 
were  only  70,000  men  it  would  still  be 
possible  to  divide  it  into  two  echelons  :  in 
the  first  the  combatants  with  their  pro- 
visions for  immediate  use,  and  their 
supplies  in  the  second  echelon. 

In  any  case,  and  especially  if  the 
distance  between  the  point  of  departure 
and  the  landing  point  is  considerable,  it 
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will  be  a  great  advantage  to  secure  an 
intermediate  base  of  operations,  a  camping 
ground  both  extensive  and  safe,  not  far 
from  the  German  coast,  where  the  expedi- 
tion, whose  ordonnance  will  doubtless  have 
suffered  some  incidental  damage,  either  in 
fighting  or  in  the  course  of  the  passage, 
can  be  finally  organised  with  a  view  to 
the  simultaneous  landing  of  the  greatest 
number  possible  of  well-constituted 
fighting  units.  The  carrying  into  effect 
of  this  latter  condition  would  markedly 
add  to  the  expedition's  chances  of  success, 
whether  in  occupying  impregnably  the 
spot  at  which  they  would  land,  or  in 
promptly  taking  possession  of  a  port 
capable  of  facilitating  the  long  and 
tedious  operation  of  unloading  the  heavy 
material. 

The  strategic  objectives  to  be  aimed  at 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
general  features  of  the  war.  It  might  be 
urgent  to  come  to  the  relief  of  France, 
invaded  by  the  major  and  the  better  part 
of  the  German  forces,  or,  on  the  other 
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hand,  to  help  the  Russians,  pressed 
simultaneously  by  the  Germans  on  the 
Vistula  and  the  Austrians  on  the  Bug 
and  the  Dniester.  The  mouths  of  the 
Ems  and  the  Vistula  are  obviously  in- 
dicated in  these  two  events  as  the  landing 
points,  all  the  difficulties  of  operations  in 
the  Baltic  in  the  second  case  having 
been  carefully  weighed,  and  assuming,  of 
course,  that  Denmark  would  not  be  on 
the  side  of  the  assailants. 

Still  with  this  reserve  in  mind,  an 
essential  objective,  sufficient  in  itself, 
would  be  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire,  Berlin,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  sea  is  only  160  kilometres,  and 
which  can  be  reached  either  through 
Pomerania  (Swinemlinde  or  Stralsund), 
or  through  Mecklenburg  (Wismar  or 
Warnemunde-Rostock).  And  lastly,  the 
region  of  the  Duchies,  of  the  Emperor 
William's  Canal,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
Hamburg  and  Llibeck  :  a  field  of  operations 
of  medium  extent,  but  of  powerful  interest, 
in  which  the  various  possible  objectives 
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would  keep  the  defenders  in  suspense,  are 
all  of  real  importance. 

From  the  grand  tactical  point  of  view 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  feints  destined  to 
facilitate  the  descent  at  the  point  really 
selected.  At  all  times  invaders  have 
endeavoured  by  this  means  to  secure  the 
full  benefit  of  a  surprise  for  their  enter- 
prises. But  steam  has  given  the  attacking 
fleet  advantages  which  the  most  skilful 
organisation  for  the  transport  of  troops  by 
rail  cannot  counterbalance.  The  sea  is  an 
immense  highroad  on  which  ships  need 
fear  neither  congestion,  nor  pointsmen's 
mistakes,  nor  the  blocking  of  the  return 
metals  and  the  sheds ;  where  they  can 
always,  except  in  the  event  of  very  bad 
weather    indeed,^^    proceed    evenly    and 

2*  Liners  with  a  displacemeot  of  6,000  tons  do  not 
feel  unduly  the  motion  of  the  short  waves  of  these 
narrow  seas.  The  short  final  passage  will,  for  that 
matter,  not  be  undertaken,  except  when  there  is 
every  possible  chance  of  the  w^eather  being  in  its 
favour.  At  the  worst,  the  transport  fleet  would  be 
enabled  to  regain  its  intermediate  base.  And  that, 
again,  would  be  a  useful  feint. 
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uninterruptedly.  The  secret  of  the  power 
of  the  English  is  that  they  have  been 
able,  in  all  their  great  wars,  and  thanks 
to  the  mobility  of  their  fleet,  to  run  hither 
and  thither  judiciously,  as  strategy  or 
tactics  demanded,  thus  multiplying  the 
useful  results  of  their  land  forces,  up  to 
the  present  time  always  so  restricted  in 
numbers. 

Finally,  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  forming  a  floating  military 
plant  fit  for  use  in  the  inland  waters  of 
Germany.  There,  again,  the  English  only 
need  to  re-read  their  own  history  and  to 
gather  information  from  the  past. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  steam- 
propelled  gunboats  would  be  much  more 
effective  in  the  Oder  or  in  the  Elbe  than 
were,  in  the  Scheldt  in  1809,  the  sailing 
gun-boats,  brigs,  schooners,  and  others 
that  Lord  Chatham  had  brought  from 
England,  and  which,  nevertheless,  per- 
formed useful  service.  As  to  the  uses  to 
be  derived  from  balloons  for  recon- 
naissance purposes — and  it  is  well  known 
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that  more  than  100  years  ago  the  trial  of 
them  had  been  made — I  have  only  one 
thing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
which  is,  that  if  the  English  had  been 
able  to  command  these  means  of  investiga- 
tion in  some  of  their  landings  by  storm — 
at  St.  Cast,  for  instance— they  would  not 
have  been  repulsed  and  flung  back  on  the 
sea. 

It  must  be  realised  that  every  new 
engine  applicable  to  warfare  serves  the 
offensive  earlier  and  better  than  the 
defensive  :  favours  attack  rather  than 
defence.  This  is  one  of  the  essential 
axioms  of  the  philosophy  of  the  prodigious 
conflict  of  material  and  moral  forces  which 
constitutes  war — war  that  we  have  a  right 
to  curse,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  con- 
demn, at  any  rate  in  its  principles,  and 
which  nevertheless  exalts  the  noblest 
capacities  to  the  most  lofty  heights  at 
the  same  time  as  it  awakes  the  ferocious 
instincts  of  the  old  human  animal — 
perhaps,  alas,  the  most  elemental  of  all. 
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Let  it  be  remembered  that  though  the 
Clement-Bayard  only  drove  246  miles  through 
the  air  yesterday  she  carries  fuel  for  a  voyage 
of  over  700  miles.  In  war,  therefore,  almost 
all  our  great  towns  would  be  within  the  radius 
of  such  vessels  acting  from  the  Continent. 
While  at  the  present  time  the  offensive  power 
of  the  airship  is  undeveloped,  and  she  is  unable 
to  face  a  strong  wind  or  storm,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  with  the  constant  progress  of 
engineering  her  speed  and  ability  to  face  the 
wind  will  rise  each  year  and  her  capacity  to 
inflict  harm  as  steadily  increase. 

The  Dreadnought  of  the  seas  will  need  to  be 
supplemented  with  the  Dreadnoughts  of  the 
air.  After  yesterday's  revelation  we  must  shake 
off  what  Erasmus  called  the  ' '  tranquillity  of 
dulness,"  and  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  por- 
tent. 

Command  of  the  air  is  becoming  as  indispens- 
able to  our  security  .as  command  of  the  waters, 
and  yet  we  have  no  airship  of  our  own  to  com- 
pare witjh  this  isplendid  cri^atflon  o'f  French 
energy  and  genius  that  has  so  dramatically  in- 
vaded our  hitherto  inviolate  realm. 
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^  I  'HE  last  few  years,  during  which  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  have  assumed  the  disturbing 
character  of  a  keen  rivalry  in  every  field 
of  human  activity,  one  has  often  wondered 
what,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  would  be 
the  general  manner  of  a  struggle  between 
these  two  great  Powers,  and  the  idea  of  an 
armed  descent  has  of  course  occurred  to 
one's  mind. 

In  the  treatise  which  I  am  presenting 
to  the  public  I  have  examined  the  essential 
conditions,  very  complex  for  that  matter, 
of  the  carrying  into  effect  of  an  operation 
of  this  kind,  whether  on  the  part  of  the 


Germans  or  the  English,  and  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  an  English  invasion 
would  be  easier  than  a  German  invasion, 
both  by  reason  of  the  still  very  marked 
superiority  of  the  British  fleet,  and  because 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  English 
military  organisation,  a  progress  which  is 
assuming  the  special  form  of  a  strong 
expeditionary  army. 

This  opinion,  as  I  do  not  disguise  from 
myself,  is  not  in  accordance  with  that 
generally  accepted  in  Germany,  nor  even, 
which  is  more  singular,  in  England.  The 
German  people  are  prone  to  believe  that 
the  fleet  which  is  already  costing  them  so 
much,  and  which  will  cost  them  much 
more  in  the  future,  is  even  now  capable  of 
carrying  on  a  struggle  on  equal  terms  with 
the  British  Navy  :  they  consequently  do 
not  doubt  that  a  hundred  thousand  of 
their  soldiers  might  enter  England,  and 
they  are  assured  that,  this  result  obtained, 


the  power  of  Britain  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
pressed by  the  reputation  of  the  German 
army,  and  still  uncertain  of  the  value 
of  their  new  military  formations,  and, 
morever,  since  the  humiliation  of  the 
French  navy,  unused  to  the  sight  of  a  rival 
navy  growing  so  rapidly,  have  shown 
themselves  much  disturbed  by  the  cold 
determination  with  which  the  German 
Imperial  government  urges  on  its  building 
and  by  the  persevering  methods  which 
preside  over  the  naval  armaments,  the 
final  purpose  of  which  is  hardly  open  to 
doubt. 

They  are  wondering  anxiously  whether 
their  fleets  can  still  provide  an  inviolable 
rampart  to  the  sacred  soil  which,  for  850 
years,  has  never  suffered  the  outrage  of 
invasion,  and  they  are  not  far  from 
regarding  the  menace  of  this  disastrous 


invasion  as  suspended  over  their  heads  by 
the  fatal  destiny  which  at  a  given  moment, 
andj  so  to  speak,  in  turns,  ordains  the  ruin 
of  great  empires. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  result,  as 
far  as  a  German  descent  on  England  is 
concerned,  would  not  completely  justify 
the  fears  of  some  or  the  hopes  of  others : 
the  operation,  indeed,  could  scarcely  in  our 
day  be  on  the  scale  necessary  to  give  a 
definite  character  to  a  blow  struck  at  Great 
Britain ;  it  would,  at  most,  be  a  question 
of  a  diversion,  which,  however,  would 
affect  the  issue  of  a  European  conflict, 
since  the  external  activity  of  the  English 
forces  would  thus  be  paralysed  for  a  very 
long  time. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  have 
proved  that  if  England,  at  the  favourable 
moment,  and  with  certain  useful  co-opera- 
tion, were  resolutely  to  take  the  initiative 
of  an  ofensive  on  a  large  scale,  she  would 
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probably  gain,  even  on  the  adversary's 
own  territory,  results  the  repercussion  of 
which  would  be  of  prime  importance  to 
the  general  conflict. 

But  it  is  imperative  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  these  prognostics  are  valuable 
only  at  the  present  moment,  and  only  so 
long  as  the  present  balance  of  strength 
of  the  two  parties  is  maintained.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  number  of  first-class 
battleships  in  the  German  navy  were  to 
approach  that  of  the  units  of  the  same 
class  in  the  British  fleet,  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  would  enter  once  more  into 
the  domain  of  practical  politics.  This 
would  likewise  be  the  case  if  changes, 
which  I  cannot  and  do  not  wish  to  foresee, 
were  to  be  produced  in  the  grouping  of  the 
European  powers ;  if,  in  other  w^ords, 
Germany  succeeded  in  ejecting  against 
England  the  alliance  of  an  important 
naval    coalition,    when    she    would    be 
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practically  certain  to  crush  her  rival. 
We  must  reluctantly  admit  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  modern  engines  of  warfare 
favour  great  naval  concentrations  and 
landings  on  a  large  scale. 

The  friends  of  England  can  only  pray 
for  the  continuance  of  her  persevering 
endeavours,  both  to  maintain  her  naval 
superiority,  and  to  keep  up  the  present 
system  of  her  alliances,  the  fruit  of  the 
prescient  cleverness  of  her  Sovereign. 
Prescient  cleverness,  I  say.  .  .  .  And,  as 
a  Frenchman,  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  British  Government  did  not,  forty 
years  ago,  evince  the  quality,  the  most 
essential  of  all,  if  indeed  it  be  true  that 
*'  to  govern  is  to  foresee." 

Was  it  not  through  a  surprising  lack 
of  foresight  (which  had  not  sufficient 
excuse  in  the  recollection  of  our  aforetime 
rivalries)  that  England  allowed  Germany 
to  secure  in  1870  so  complete  a  triumph 
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over  France,  and  thus,  for  a  long  time,  be 
victorious  over  the  European  hegemony  ? 
If  things  had  been  otherwise,  if  an  inter- 
vention equally  generous  and  astute  had 
been  made  at  the  right  moment,  how 
much  poignant  anxiety,  how  many  well- 
founded  fears  would  not  have  been  spared 
to  the  great  nation  to  whom  it  is  so  vital 
to  maintain  an  exact  balance  between 
the  continental  powers. 

But  let  us  leave  this  distasteful  subject. 
Before  concluding  this  preface,  I  am 
anxious  to  explain  why,  in  treating  of 
a  German  landing  in  England,  I  have 
reserved  no  place  in  my  hypotheses  for 
the  utilisation  of  the  new  appliance  of 
which  Germany  is  rather  naively  proud, 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  some 
uneasiness  to  a  good  many  English  people  : 
I  mean  the  dirigible  balloon,  of  whatever 
type,  whether  Zeppelin,  Gross,  Parseval, 
&c.,  &c. 


The  first  essential  quality  of  an  engine 
of  warfare  is  dependableness  and  regu- 
larity in  its  working.  No  commander-in- 
chief  worthy  of  the  name  will  rely  upon  a 
machine  which  is  not  absolutely  up  to  the 
mark.  And  the  dirigible  is  far  from  being 
that,  however  remarkable  may  be  the 
results  obtained  by  the  inventors  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned.  Undoubtedly 
we  may  ask  the  Metz  and  Cologne 
balloons  to  carry  out,  under  favourable 
weather  conditions,  military  reconnais- 
sances after  the  manner  of  those  which  the 
French  dirigible  BepiMique  successfully 
undertook  last  September  during  the 
grand  manoeuvres  in  le  Bourbonnais,  a  few 
days  before  the  catastrophe  in  which  four 
balloonists  perished.     And  that  is  much. 

But  while  the  science  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion is  still  in  so  uncertain  a  condition — 
while  the  use  of  aeroplanes  is  still  so 
hazardous,   while    we    see    them,    either 
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struggling  with  difficulty  against  a  con- 
trary wind,  or  else  stopped  suddenly  in 
full  flight  by  a  deficiency  in  the  motor, 
damage  to  the  screw  or  the  helm,  or 
again  because  of  the  rapid  consumption 
of  the  supply  of  spirit — -it  is  very  plain 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  their 
services  in  operations  as  extensive,  as 
delicate,  as  full  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments, as  subordinated  to  atmospheric 
conditions  as  those  which  have  for  their 
final  object  the  transporting  across  the 
sea  of  armies  of  80,000  to  100,000 
soldiers. 

Shall  I  go  so  far  as  to  advise  the 
English  not  to  take  the  German  dirigibles 
into  consideration  ?  By  no  means.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  to  follow  their 
progress  with  the  closest  attention,  were 
it  only  with  the  object  of  profiting  by 
such  advances  as  appear  definitely  to 
have  been  made,  and  that  is  what  the 
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Germans  have  very  shrewdly  done  them- 
selves, since,  after  all,  their  airships  of 
war  are  only  perfected  from  the  French 
dirigibles  of  about  twenty  years  ago,  those 
of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Eenard. 

Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
military  reconnaissances  that  I  was  re- 
ferring to  just  now  may  be  carried  out, 
within  restricted  limits,  over  the  North 
Sea,  starting  from  one  of  the  Friesian 
Islands,  or  from  Heligoland,  in  a 
moderate  west  or  north-west  wind,  which 
would  secure  retreat  on  the  continent 
should  the  wind  get  high.  In  wireless 
telegraphic  combination  with  the  "raids" 
of  the  German  scouts  and  torpedo-boats, 
these  reconnaissances  might  result  in 
some  inconvenience  to  the  English  naval 
forces  entrusted  with  the  long  distance 
blockade  of  the  German  shores. 

So  it  would  be  opportune — if  this  has 
not   already  been   done—to   affix  to   the 
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warship  a  gun-mouth,  analogous  to  that 
which  the  German  staff  have  just  intro- 
duced, with  a  view  to  aiming  at  balloons, 
an  aim  which  must  be  more  or  less 
vertical,  like  that  of  the  mortars  of  long 
ago,  which  does  not  imply  that  the  units 
of  modern  battle  can  ever  be  like  the  old 
bomb-ships  and  galiots  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

But  as  to  fearing  that  the  dirigibles 
might  destroy  these  same  fighting  units, 
as  to  fearing,  especially,  that  they  might 
be  in  a  position  themselves  to  transport 
troops  capable  of  effective  action — these 
are  only  the  fantasies  of  an  over  excited 
imagination.  When  aeroplanes  shall  have 
acquired  the  essential  quality  that  I  have 
mentioned,  viz.,  reliability,  when  their 
motors  shall  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
laugh  at  contrary  winds,  as  ships  do,  there 
will  yet  remain  for  them,  before  they  fully 
answer  to  the  chimeric  hopes  of  some  or 
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justify  the  childish  terrors  of  others,  to 
acquire  transporting  capacity,  which  may 
perhaps  prove  in  practice  the  most  difficult 
of  all. 

In  the  meantime,  new  and  efficacious 
arms  will  have  been  invented  against 
dirigibles,  and,  in  any  case,  England  will 
have  her  own,  so  that  battles  will  be 
fought  in  the  air,  as  well  as  on  the  earth 
and  sea,  unless  ere  that  time  poor 
humanity  shall  have  been  accorded  the 
blessings  of  universal  peace. 

Let  us  hope  so,  even  though  it  seems 
unlikely. 


THE    GEEMAN    INVASION    OP 
BNaLAND. 

T^HE  landing  of  a  German  army  in 
England  would  seem  at  first  sight  a 
more  difficult  matter  than  the  landing  of  an 
English  army  in  Germany.  This  is  the 
general  impression  because,  instinctively, 
one  regards  the  advantage  in  landing 
troops  as  reserved  to  the  nation  which  is 
strongest  on  the  sea.  Now,  so  far,  it  does 
not  appear  that  Great  Britain  has  had  the 
crown  of  her  naval  supremacy  torn  from 
her  brow ;  and  the  Germans  themselves 
can  hardly  doubt  the  issue  of  a  conflict 
between  the  two  navies  being  in  the  end 
favourable  to  the  one  who  has,  in  the  first 
place,  the  advantage  in  the  number  of  her 
fighting  units,  her  naval  bases,  dockyards, 
repairing-docks,  and  efficient  seamen,  and 
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also  in  the  value  of  her  skeleton  reserves^ 
of  officers  and  masters,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  advantage  of  a  greater  general 
aptitude  in  naval  warfare,  the  result  of  a 
long  inheritance  of  maritime  sense,  and  a 
special  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  nation  for  sea-matters — an  aptitude 
dating  many  hundred  years  back — and, 
finally,  the  advantage  of  the  most 
glorious  traditions  of  which  any  navy  has 
ever  been  able  to  boast,  and  which  are 
in  themselves  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  moral  strength. 

Connoisseurs,  it  is  true,  think  they 
perceive  a  certain  superiority  in  the 
military  organisation  of    Germany;   the 


^  For  a  long  time  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
crews  required  for  the  manning  of  the  ivhole  of  the 
ships  available  for  mobilisation  was  regarded  as  a 
grave  defect  in  the  organisation  of  the  British  navy. 
But  lately  great  advances  have  been  made  in  this 
respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  in  which 
the  Admiralty  finds  itself  at  present  of  concentrating 
the  major  part  of  its  forces  in  home  waters,  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  attack  from  Germany,  will  before 
long  tend  to  diminish  the  naval  enthusiasm  of  the 
crews,  and  even  of  the  officers.  Instead  of  sailing 
about,  they  are  to  be  stationed  in  the  roadsteads. 
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creators  of  her  navy,  who  were  soldiers, 
Generals  von  Stosch  and  von  Caprivi, 
gave  to  its  organisation  that  minutely 
methodical  touch  which  has  always  been 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  German 
army.  But  war  ashore  is  not  the  same  as 
war  afloat,  in  which  the  unforeseen  rules, 
and  which  has  for  factors  not  only  the 
antagonism  of  the  adversary  and  the  weak- 
ness of  subordinates,  but  also  atmospheric 
conditions,  much  more  important  on  sea 
than  on  land,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
working  of  the  mechanical  contrivances 
with  which  so  far  it  has  been  impossible 
entirely  to  dispense.  An  army  on  the 
water  requires,  therefore,  both  for  the 
issuing  and  the  carrying  out  of  orders,  a 
peculiar  intelligent  and  cautious  pliability, 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  aspect  of 
the  situation,  and  to  avoid  obstinate  per- 
sistence in  carrying  out  systematic  plans, 
ready  to  substitute  the  prompt  and 
judicious  decisions  of  a  far-seeing  initiative 
to  the  gropings  of  a  blind  obedience. 
Again,  the  unquestioning  obedience  of  the 
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Prussian  military  system  may  be  valuable 
for  the  training  and  amalgamation  of  the 
varied  elements  of  which  that  nation  in 
arms  is  composed,  but  the  benefit  of  it  is 
questionable  applied  to  the  crews  of 
fighting  units  at  sea.  It  is  then  no 
longer  a  question  of  moving  huge  masses 
of  men  from  place  to  place  and  of  telling 
them  to  shoot,  of  forcing  them,  with  the 
idea  of  attaining  a  concourse  of  supreme 
efforts,  into  a  sort  of  unconscious 
automatism :  it  is  rather  a  question  of 
the  adaptability  of  each  individual  to  his 
special  task,  a  definite  task,  it  is  true,  but 
one  the  character  of  which  may  be 
modified  at  any  moment  by  unexpected 
developments.  In  one  case,  one  may,  or 
even  must,  create  a  kind  of  collective 
intelligence,  absorbing  individual  intelli- 
gences in  another;  in  the  other,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  develop  the  individual 
intelligence,  and  give  to  it  a  taste  for 
initiative— the  feeling  of  personal  impor- 
tance and  responsibility.  This  the  English 
accomplish  with  rare  success* 
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I  would  add  that  the  German  navy,  in 
its  manner  of  recruiting,  has  borrowed 
one  source  of  weakness  from  the  army  : 
its  crews  are  renewed  in  too  large  numbers 
at  a  fixed  time — the  autumn — and  the 
contingents  which  thus  abruptly  disappear 
carry  away  with  them  a  considerable  part 
of  the  militarj^  strength  of  each  fighting 
unit.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  navy,  the  manning  of  which  is 
effected  by  individual  engagement  for  a 
long  term,  her  ships  being  consequently 
always  ready  for  the  most  energetic 
action.^ 

However  this  may  be,  and  were  all 
things  in  the  two  navies  equal  in  all 
respects,  save  the  number  of  battleships? 
this   fact   alone   would   give   England    a 


2  With  one  reservation,  however.  Now  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  stationed  on  the  English  coasts,  the  crews  and 
the  staff  obtain  at  fixed  times,  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent,  leave  of  absence  for  terms 
that  are  growing  gradually  longer  and  longer.  Some 
far-seeing  thinkers  in  England  are  uneasy  about  this. 
To  take  a  particular  instance,  what  can  we  say  of 
what  happens  at  Christmas  ? 
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decisive  superiority.  The  British  naval 
forces  in  European  seas  consist  of  four 
fleets  and  two  reserve  divisions :  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  reduced,  since  the 
"  entente  cordiale,"  to  six  battleships  and 
four  armoured  cruisers^;  the  Atlantic 
Meet,  ordinarily  stationed  at  Plymouth, 
off  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  oS  the  S.W.  coasts 
of  Ireland,  and  consisting  of  six  battle- 
ships and  four  armoured  cruisers ;  the 
Channel  Fleet,  with  Portsmouth,  Dover, 
and  the  Downs  as  connecting  links, 
consisting  of  fourteen  battleships,  recon- 
noitred by  six  armoured  cruisers ;  the 
North  Sea  Fleet,  known  under  the  charac- 
teristic name  of  the  Home  Fleet,  falling 
back  on  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  soon 
with  the  addition  of  the  naval  base  that 
is  being  created  at  Eosyth.  This  fleet 
includes  five  battleships  and  eight 
armoured  cruisers. 

3  I  am  not  taking  into  account  protected  cruisers, 
special  service  vessels,  scouts,  the  flotillas  of 
destroyers,  and  large  torpedo-boats  for  the  high  seas. 
The  Fleets  in  the  European  seas  are  all  liberally  pro- 
vided with  these. 
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The  two  reserve  divisions,  intended  as 
reinforcements  in  time  of  war  to  the 
Channel  Fleet  and  Home  Fleet,  only 
have  reduced  complements,  and,  except 
for  certain  periods  for  manoeuvres  at  sea, 
remain  in  the  Portsmouth  and  Chatham 
Docks.  The  first  mentioned  would  supply 
four  battleships  and  two  armoured  cruisers, 
the  second  three  battleships  and  one 
armoured  cruiser/ 

Thus,  the  three  Fleets  in  the  English 
home  waters,  the  Atlantic,  the  Channel, 
and  the  Home  Fleets,  can  offer  a  total  of 
twenty-five  battleships  and  eighteen 
armoured  cruisers,  without  including  the 
ten  units  of  the  reserve  division.  If  any 
incident  should  occur  to  keep  in  the  west, 
or  attract  south,  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
which  is  the  means  of  connection  between 


^  I  am  not  taking  into  account  here  either  the 
three  battleships  with  very  much  reduced  comple- 
ments, which  are  attached  to  the  Portsmouth  reserve 
division,  or  the  seven  or  eight  old  but  very  service- 
able battleships,  with  only  nucleus  crews,  which  are 
divided  among  the  three  large  ports  in  the  Channel 
and  the  Medway. 
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the  Mediterranean  Fleet  and  that  of  the 
metropolis,  there  would  still  remain,  to 
oppose  to  the  German  Fleet  at  once,  the 
nineteen  battleships  and  the  fourteen 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  Channel  and 
Home  Fleets,  and,  within  a  short  time, 
the  ten  battleships  of  the  reserve  division. 

To  this  naval  force,  in  perfect  training, 
the  German  navy  has  to  oppose :  in  the 
first  place,  her  grand  permanent  fleet  of 
sixteen  battleships  and  four  armoured 
cruisers,  and,  next,  six  reserve  battleships 
or  training  ships — and  that  is  all.^ 

So  that  it  is  difficult  to  dispute  Eng- 
land's maritime  superiority,  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  refuse  to  admit  the 
consequences  of  this  superiority.  But  are 
these  consequences  such  as  absolutely  to 
deny  to  Germany  all  hope  of  flinging  an 
invading  army  on  British  soil  ? 


•^  We  cannot  count  the  eight  little  coasting  battle- 
ships of  the  Heimdal  or  Aegir  type,  which 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  fleet  at  sea,  and,  moreover, 
have  to  guard  the  approaches  of  Kiel  and  Dantzig 
against  the  Kussians, 
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Supremacy  at  sea  can  never  be  more  than 
relative.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this 
supremacy  may  depend,  momentarily,  and 
for  a  certain  section  of  the  theatre  of  war  on 
a  meeting  in  which  the  weaker  party  may 
have  had  the  advantage  (did  not  we  win 
naval  battles  from  the  English  in  the 
war  of  a  hundred  years  ago  ?)  it  is  always 
subordinated  to  such  political  or  strategic 
circumstances,  as  also  to  such  atmospheric 
circumstances,  as  may  compel  the  stronger 
fleet  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  the  military 
position  which  permitted  her  to  maintain 
her  ascendanc}^,  her  blockade,  so  to  speak. 
Then,  if  the  less  powerful  fleet  has 
patiently  waited  for  the  favourable  circum- 
stances and  is  able  to  seize  the  fleeting 
opportunity,  she  will  at  once  recover  all 
her  liberty  of  action. 

Fleeting!  In  this  case,  the  factor  of 
time^  always  of  prime  importance  in 
warfare,  becomes  an  essential  factor.  The 
respite  by  which  the  weaker  party  is 
benefiting  cannot  be  depended  on  to  last 
more   than   a   few  days,  perhaps  two  or 
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three  at  the  outside,  and  for  the  success 
of  a  coup,  the  many  complications  of  which 
we  know,  a  series  of  conditions  would  need 
to  exist  as  special  as  they  would  be  irre- 
sistible. 

-*  *  * 

Of  these  conditions  the  first  is  that  the 
fighting  fleet  of  the  weaker  party  should 
be  always  ready  to  get  under  way  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  cover  the  crossing  of 
the  expeditionary  army,  and  protect  its 
descent  in  the  enemy's  country. 

There  would  be  little  difnculty  about 
that.  Like  all  naval  forces  in  time  of  war, 
the  German  fleet,  on  casting  anchor,  would 
remain  under  steam,  and  on  this  subject  I 
will  not  enter  into  useless  technical  details. 
Only,  in  face  of  so  well-equipped  and 
so  enterprising  a  navy  as  the  English,  it 
would  be  essential  for  the  roadstead^'  in 
which  the  German  squadron  is  waiting,  to 


6 1  have  intentionally  said  a  roadstead.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  an  enclosed  harbour,  especially  in 
tidal  seas.  There  must  be  no  need  for  a  naval  force 
to  file  out  through  a  narrow  passage. 
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be  well  defended  (with  land  batteries,  sub- 
marine mines,  even  harbour  booms,  at  any 
rate,  against  torpedo-boats,  and  special 
nets  for  submarines),  and  that  every  pre- 
caution should  be  accumulated  to  avert 
the  perils  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Which  shall  this  roadstead  be — well 
defended,  and  yet  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  a  fleet  of  more  than  thirty 
battleships  to  cast  anchor  and  get  under 
way  rapidly  and  without  inconveni- 
ence ?  Let  us  at  once  eliminate  all  the 
roadsteads  in  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea 
alone  being  in  question  for  the  huge 
landing  operations  that  we  contemplate. 
On  the  German  coast  so  important  a  naval 
force  could  only  be  stationed  at  the  head 
of  the  estuaries  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser- 
Jahde,  and  the  Ems. 

The  last  mentioned  of  these  three 
estuaries  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
nearest  to  England,  but  the  expanse  of 
water  available  in  its  narrow  channel  is 
insufficient.  The  shore  defence  can  only 
be  organised   on  the   right  bank,  as  the 
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other  belongs  to  Holland ;  so  that  it  would 
for  this  reason  be  still  more  unsuitable, 
although  it  would  be  easy  to  make  use  of 
the  island  of  Borkum,  which  commands  at 
close  quarters  the  external  anchorage,  that 
of  the  "  Western  Ems."  But  the  oppor- 
tunity of  utilising  the  Ems  would  depend 
on  the  attitude  of  Holland. 

The  estuary  of  the  Jahde-Weser  might 
be  satisfactory,  but  only  if  the  fleet  were 
to  run  far  enough  inland  to  the  detached 
works  of  Wilhelmshaven  (Jahde)  or 
Bremerhaven  (Weser).  x\t  all  events, 
there  are  available  there~v/hich  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Ems— the  military  resources 
of  the  first-mentioned  port,  which  is  the 
second  German  arsenal,  and  the  resources 
in  naval  material  of  every  kind  of  Bremen, 
the  great  Hanseatic  town.  Finally,  this 
position  is  covered  at  less  than  thirty  miles 
north  by  the  excellent  advance-guard  of 
Heligoland,  an  anchorage  well-defended 
and  well  provided,  a  station  selected  by 
the  strong  outpost  headquarters  of  the 
G-ermans.  However,  Heligoland  covers  the 
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mouth  of  the  Elbe  still  better  than  that  of 
the  Jahde.  This  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
although  the  farthest  away  from  the 
objective/  offers  great  advantages.  The 
anchorage  at  its  head,  below  Cuxhaven,  is 
provided  with  good  batteries  and  with  a 
range  of  mines.  It  is  of  sufficient  extent, 
upstream  from  Cuxhaven,  and  perfectly 
safe.  Hamburg,  enormous,  huge,  and 
powerful,  is  at  its  back,  as  also  Kiel,  the 
great  arsenal,  thanks  to  the  naval  canal 
which  enters  the  Elbe  at  Brunnsbiittel. 
Heligoland  is  just  exactly  on  the  axis,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Estuary.  Moreover,  quite 
close  to  Cuxhaven  (at  a  distance  of  six 
nautical  miles),  the  low  islet  of  Neuwerk 
raises  its  fine,  square  tower,  a  connecting 
and  reconnoitring  station  which  is  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

In  short,  this  head  of  the  German  Ocean, 
this  Gulf  of  Heligoland,  should  be  regarded 
as   a  spacious  vestibule   to  the   German 

''  The  difference  is  slight,  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
Estuary  of  the  Weser- Jahde  is  concerned,  viz.,  about 
fifteen  miles. 
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ports,  as  an  immense  roadstead — there  is 
anchorage  everywhere,  with  not  more  than 
30  metres  bottom — of  which  the  Imperial 
Navy  might  reserve  to  itself  the  use,  and 
in  which  the  English  would  not  easily  find 
a  footing.  For  that  matter,  they  do  not 
require  to ;  their  blockade  would  be  suffi- 
ciently effective  on  the  outside  line,  running 
from  Ter-schelling  (Holland)  to  Blaavand- 
shuk  (Jutland).  Modern  means  of  coast 
defence  would  scarcely  permit  the  enemy 
to  approach  land,  and  especially  not  to 
penetrate  up  a  narrow  channel  like  that 
of  the  Gulf  of  Heligoland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  speed  that  the  blockading  party 
can  look  for  from  its  scouts,  and  even  from 
its  vessels  of  the  line,  together  with  the 
precious  wireless  telegraphy,  greatly  facili- 
tate the  task  of  surveillance. 

The  second  condition  is  that  the  trans- 
port fleet  also  should  be  ready  to  start : 
that  is,  that  men  and  stores  should  have 
been  embarked  beforehand,  and  that  on 
board  every  ship,  if  not  all  the  boilers,  at 
any  rate   those   the    steam  of   which   is 
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required  to  set  the  vessel  in  motion,  should 
be  constantly  kept  alight.  In  practice,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  stores  being 
taken  on  board  in  readiness,  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  men — life  on  board  ship  being 
abnormal,  fatiguing,  and  unhygienic.  So 
that  it  would  seem  necessary  to  encamp 
the  troops  and  the  horses  in  close  proximity 
to  the  intended  transports,  since  the  period 
of  waiting  for  the  favourable  moment  may 
be  somewhat  prolonged.  This  is  what 
Napoleon  did  in  1804-5.  The  gr ancle  armee 
was  encamped  from  Boulogne  to  Ostend. 

It  is  essential,  moreover,  that  the  country 
should  be  such  as  to  lend  itself  to  the 
establishment  of  cantonments  close  to  the 
anchorage  of  the  liners,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  able  to  come  immediately  along- 
side the  bank  or  a  quay.  In  this  respect, 
Bremerhaven,  the  St.  Nazaire  of  Bremen, 
would  offer  greater  facilities  than  Cux- 
haven  or  the  other  little  ports  on  the  Elbe, 
Groden,  Altenbrlich,  St.  Margarethen, 
Gluckstadt,  &c.  But  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  methodical  and  farseeing  staff  of 
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the  German  army  would  be  able  to  sur- 
mount difficulties  of  this  kind.  The  con- 
struction of  piers  at  the  points  that  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  at  others  as  well,  would 
be  rapid,  if  they  were  only  of  the  nature 
of  temporary  contrivances. 

Third  condition.  Since  it  is  before  all 
things  a  question  of  speed,  and  it  would 
consequently  be  well  to  shorten  the 
crossing  as  much  as  possible,  the  fast 
liners,  that  is  to  say,  the  largest,  those 
which  up  to  the  present  have  been  the 
pride  of  Germany,  would  be  selected.^ 

Two  large  and  powerful  companies, 
the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  and  the  Ham- 
burg Amerikanische  -  Packetf  ahrt- Aktien- 
Gesellschaft,  can  themselves  provide,  the 
first  at  Bremen,  the  second  at  Hamburg,  all 
that  is  required,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  total 

"  Up  to  the  present — but  for  how  much  longer  ? 
A  few  years  ago  the  balance-sheet  of  these  companies 
was  published,  presented  in  the  must  favourable 
light — clever  advertisement—but  it  ignored  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  liners  not  in  use,  an 
expense  which  to-day  is  crushing  them.  And 
further,  will  it  always  be  possible  to  keep  up  the 
Imperial  subsidy  ? 


of  328  vessels,  thirty  steamers  of  at  least 
10,000  tons— some  of  them  30,000  to 
45,000  tons,  capable  of  carrymg  75,000 
men,  thirty  batteries,  6,000  horses,  and  all 
the  carriages  and  stores  needed  for  an 
army  of  this  size  These  thirty  liners 
would  have  an  even  greater  transporting 
capacity,  as  far  as  infantry  are  concerned  ; 
but  it  is  useless  to  go  to  the  extreme  limit, 
because  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to 
success  is  rapidity  in  landing,  and  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  will  be  required,  even 
though  employing  the  most  powerful 
means  of  assistance  available,  to  dis- 
embark the  75,000  or  80,000  men^  we  are 
considering,  in  addition  to  all  their  numer- 
ous impedimenta.   Now,  these  twenty-four 

"  Let  us  say  80,000  instead  of  75,000,  as  I  suggested 
above,  because  the  fighting  fleet — some  twenty  rated 
vessels,  at  the  least,  would  be  able  to  carry  with  ease 
4,000  or  5,000  men,  marines,  for  instance,  the  Matrosen- 
artilleristen,  &c.  .  .  .  forming  a  naval  brigade  of  the 
same  style  as  the  English. 

Let  us  note,  further,  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  transport  capacity  that,  in  case  of  bad  weather 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  considerable  losses  in  horses, 
unless  each  horse  were  in  a  box,  and  a  horse  in  its 
box  would  take  up  as  much  room  as  eight  men. 
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hours  must  be  added  to  twenty  hours  for 
the  crossmg,  assummg  that  the  thirty  hners 
are  equal  to  a  speed  of  15  to  16  knots, 
which  is  the  maximum. 

Ah,  if  instead  of  two  or  three  days— 
and  bare  measure  at  that !— there  were  a 
week  available,  it  would  be  easy  to  fling, 
in  two  echelons,  the  120,000  men,  well 
armed  and  well  equipped,  who  doubtless 
would  aim  a  mortal  blow  at  Great  Britain. 
But  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  count 
upon  so  long  a  respite  in  presence  of  a 
navy  clearly  superior,  the  energetic  activity 
of  which  would  not  long  be  paralysed  by 
the  most  unfavourable  conditions. 

Do  not  let  us,  however,  exaggerate  the 
results  of  the  naval  inferiority  of  the 
Germans,  and  of  the  necessity  under 
which  they  are  of  carrying  all  their  men 
across  and  of  disembarking  in  one  day. 
Because  they  cannot  depend  upon  the 
immediate  arrival  of  a  second  well- 
appointed  echelon,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  communication  would  be  henceforward 
cut  off   between   the  expeditionary  army 


and  Germany.  If  the  expeditionary  army 
can  possess  itself  of  a  good  port  and 
organise  its  defence ;  if  the  commander- 
in-chief  is  able  to  ensm^e  effective  protec- 
tion of  the  landing  party,  very  fast  liners, 
not  to  mention  scouts  of  the  Berlin 
type,  will  often  successfully  play  the  part 
of  blockade-runners,  as  was  done  some 
forty-five  years  ago  by  the  fast  cargo 
boats,  to  which  the  Charlestown  ship- 
owners, blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleet, 
entrusted  the  hazardous  mission  of  carry- 
ing their  cottons  to  England  and  of 
bringing  back  arms.  It  is  by  this  same 
means  that  the  German  army,  landed  in 
England,  will  be  able — though  not,  it  is 
true,  with  any  security  and  regularity — to 
gradually  re-provision  itself,  and  to  obtain 
the  reinforcements  necessary  to  counter- 
balance its  losses. 

What  splendid  races  there  will  be 
between  the  German  foxes  and  the 
English  hounds  such  as  the  Lusitania^ 
the  Mauretama,  and,  better  still,  the  new 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  Indomitable  type ! 
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Nor  will  the  Germans  lose  any  time  in 
themselves  securing  some  of  these  ultra- 
rapid  armoured  cruisers.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  "F,"  which  is  on  the 
stocks.  Two  or  three  others  of  which 
w^e  are  hearing  wonders  will  follow  very 
shortly,  for  the  wisdom  and  the  me- 
thodical activity  of  our  neighbours  is 
being  exercised  with  the  same  success  in 
every  branch  of  naval  construction. 

One  point  of  caj^ital  interest  is  now 
introduced  to  our  notice  as  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  reduction  to  80,000 
men  of  the  effective  ti'oops  transported. 
Limited  in  point  of  numbers,  the  German 
expeditionary  army — confronted  by  forma- 
tions the  inilitarv  value  of  which  is 
increasing  every  day,  and  which  have 
already  annexed  300,000  of  the  English 
auxiliary  force^^— will  have  to  be  composed 


1"  This  auxiliary  force,  or  territorial  army, 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  country  while  the 
regular  army  is  being  used  outside,  was  originally  to 
have  consisted  of  three  distinct  elements — militia, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers.  As  the  result  of  a  comi- 
promise  between  the  Minister  for  War,  Mr.  Haldane, 
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of  picked  troops.  There  would  be  nothing 
easier,  if  for  Germany  it  were  a  question 
of  measuring  forces  with  England  alone. 
With  the  Prussian  Guards  and  the 
Pomeranians,  for  instance,  an  army  might 
be  made  up  capable  of  the  greatest  exer- 
tions. But  is  there  any  likelihood  that 
the  German  rulers  would  be  willing  to 
deprive  themselves,  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Lorraine  or  of  Poland,  of  the  services  of 
the  best  soldiers  in  their  active  army  ?  " 
I  will  not  pronounce  upon  that  point. 


and  the  natural  heads  of  the  militia,  very  powerful  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  in  the  Commons,  this 
latter  force  has  become  the  special  reserve  (about 
90,000)  of  the  regular  army.  But  this  concession  has 
allowed  the  clever  organiser  of  the  British  Army  to 
insist  on  the  strictest  guarantees  as  to  the  re-model- 
ling of  the  yeomanry  and  volunteers,  with  regard 
especially  to  the  periods  of  training  to  which  these 
various  elements  have  to  submit  in  time  of  peace. 
However  this  may  be,  from  the  spirit  with  which 
army  matters  are  going  at  the  i^resent  time,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  England  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
count  upon  really  solid  formations  to  fall  back  upon. 

"  This  is  perhaps  the  place  in  which  to  offer  a 
reminder  that  the  Pomeranians  (2nd  Prussian  corps) 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  August  18th,  1870,  just 
in  time,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  assault  the 
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Could  they  not,  by  making  rigorous 
selection  among  the  contingents  of  the 
Landwehr,  of  the  four  border  corps,  and  of 
the  Guards  (which  supply  to  the  infantry 
alone  110  battalions  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men),  obtain  at  least  a  very 
homogeneous  and  very  strong  body  of  from 
70,000  to  75,000  men  ?  I  would  suggest 
the  possibility.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem 
that  the  small  numbers  of  cavalrj^  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  transport  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  selected,  and  consequently 
borrowed  from  the  finest  elements  in  the 
active  army.^"^  x\nd  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  artillery,  if  not  of  the  sappers  and 
miners.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
horses ;  only  the  finest  animals  should  be 
embarked,  and  for  harnessing  to  the  gun- 
French  positions  of  the  "  Point  du  Jour."  This  attack 
was  repulsed,  but  the  good  face  the  Pomeranians  put 
on  the  matter  saved  the  German  right  wing,  while  the 
left  wing  carried — with  what  losses  is  well  known — 
Koncourt  and  Saint  Privat. 

12  The  two  brigades  (IX.  and  X.)  from  the  North 
Sea  Coast  and  the  duchies  furnish  eight  regiments  of 
medium  light  cavalry,  dragoons,  hussars,  Uhlans,  as 
also  eight  regiments  of  campaigning  artillery. 
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carriages,  which  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  four  horses,  only  the  most  robust  and 
the  most  enduring. 

In  studying  fche  landing  of  an  English 
army  in  Grermany,  I  laid  stress  on  the 
advantage  it  would  be  to  secure  an 
important  commercial  port,  able  imme- 
diately to  supply  the  necessary  plant  for 
the  rapid  landing  of  the  stores  of  the 
invading  army,  and  afterwards,  and  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  operations,  a  con- 
venient base,  thoroughly  organised  and 
easy  to  defend.  In  the  present  case  we 
can  no  longer  speak  of  advantage ;  it 
would  be  an  absolute  necessity.  And  that 
is  our  fifth  condition. 

Absolute  necessity,  indeed,  for  if  the  one 
party  is  not  mistress  of  the  sea,  or  that 
momentarily — or  accidentally,  to  express 
oneself  better — it  is  not  possible  for 
that  party  to  set  up  this  indispensable 
base,  the  only  fixed  and  solid  link  in  a 
precarious  and  fragile  chain  of  communica- 
tions, on  an  open  beach  where  the  enemy's 
fleet  would  make  short  work  of  destroying 
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it,  and  from  which  it  could  also,  with  too 
fatal  ease,  keep  off  all  vessels  with 
supplies. 

"We  quite  agree  with  you,"  interested 
parties  will  say,  "  so  much  so  that  we 
wonder  why  the  first  act  in  the  military 
operations  is  not  this  very  taking  pos- 
session of  the  commercial  port  in 
question." 

No !  If  carried  by  the  first  assault, 
without  loss  of  time,  it  would  mean  that 
this  port  would  be  facing  the  sea,  and 
exposed  to  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
most  distant  gun-shots,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  same  case  as  the  open  beach  on 
which  it  would  certainly  be  easy  to  dis- 
embark, if  it  were  only  a  question  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  of  a  few  guns,  but 
where  it  would  not  be  permissible  to  take 
up  permanent  quarters,  which,  after  all, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  defend  against 
the  attacks  of  the  British  fleet.  And  that 
is  what  disqualifies  ports  such  as  Dover, 
Leith,  and  Portobello  (Edinburgh),  Yar- 
mouth and  Lowestoft,  perhaps,  although 
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sandbanks  parallel  with  the  coast  facilitate 
somewhat  the  defence  of  the  last  men- 
tioned. The  selected  port  must  bo  some 
little  way  inland,  and  out  of  reach  of 
powerful  artillery.  But  in  that  case  the 
approach  to  it  cannot  be  immediately 
effected  by  the  German  fleet,  and  certain 
precautions  are  essentiaP^ ;  it  might  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  dredge  up  torpedoes, 
laid  down  at  the  last  moment,  after  the 
besieging  fleet  had   been   announced,  by 

13  Here  we  must  touch  upon  the  very  interesting 
question  of  pilots.  In  the  present  state  of  inter- 
national relations  (and  especially  of  Anglo-German 
relations),  the  most  elementary  good  sense  will  hardly 
permit  the  warships  of  Powers  which  might  be  in 
conflict  in  a  near  future  to  frequent  each  other's 
shores.  The  result  is  that  the  English  ports  are  quite 
unknown  officially  to  German  officers,  more  unknown 
in  any  case  than  those  in  Asia  or  Africa.  I  shall 
surprise  no  one  if  I  affirm  that  this  is  not  in  reality 
the  case.  Pleasure  touring  and  yachting  exist  to 
provide  against  difficulties  of  the  kind.  It  is  also 
possible,  with  discretion,  to  put  officers  of  the  naval 
marine  on  ships  of  commerce,  which  up  to  the  last 
moment  penetrate  everywhere.  In  any  case,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  proceedings  adopted,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  an  expedition  of  this  kind 
for  each  of  the  ships  which  have  to  take  part  in  it 
to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  East  Coast  of 
England, 
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the  look-outs,  by  the  torpedo  boats  and 
advice-boats,  coasting  scouts,  (fee. ;  it  may 
also  anticipate  some  resistance  from  the 
coastguards,  militiamen,  and  volunteers, 
who,  conveniently  posted  on  the  banks  of 
an  estuary,  would  interfere  considerably 
with  the  disembarking.  Some  consider- 
able delay  would  ensue  without  doubt 
from  these  difficulties,  and  we  have  said 
how  valuable  time  is. 

But  all  could  be  arranged  satisfactorily 
if,  while  one  part  of  the  G-erman  fleet  is 
advancing  up  the  estuary  at  a  cautious 
speed,  the  other,  in  particular  the  infantry 
transports,  makes  its  way  towards  a 
neighbouring  beach,  whence  the  landed 
troops  can  at  once  march  on  the  town 
and  attack  its  defenders  from  the  rear. 
There  would  thus  be  no  regrettable  loss 
of  time  and  a  minimum  of  risks.  The 
best,  even,  would  be  in  the  case  of  the 
German  landing,  as  in  that  of  the  English 
(as  I  pointed  out  in  my  preceding  treatise) 
to  land  simultaneously,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  the  greater  part  of  the  effec- 
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tive  combatants  on  a  very  extensive 
beach,  or  on  several  beaches  as  near  to 
each  other  as  possible,  and  not  far  from 
the  port  to  be  attacked,  while  this  port 
itself  with  its  quays,  its  piers  and  cranes, 
its  lighters,  railways,  &c.,  would  be 
reserved  for  the  landing  of  the  stores,  the 
carriages,  the  reserve  artillery,  and  pro- 
visions of  all  sorts. 

Js  an  example  Vvished  for  ?  Let  us  take 
the  great  port  of  Hull  (Kingston-on-HuU), 
in  the  Estuary  of  the  Humber,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  German  staff  wish  to 
make  it  the  base  of  their  operations  in 
England,  and  the  same  time  the  principal 
terminus  of  its  line  of  communications, 
which  arrangement,  for  that  matter,  is  in  fair 
accord  with  general  notions  of  strategics. 
In  order  to  occupy  the  port  promptly,  the 
transport  fleet  might  be  divided  up  as 
follows  ^* :    The  liners  carrying  one  of  the 

^*  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  orders  with  regard 
to  the  landing  will  have  been  given  in  the  greatest 
detail  and  with  the  utmost  clearness  before  the  start 
of  the  expeditionary  army  (all  precautions  being 
taken    to    ensure    secrecy).    The    principles  of  the 
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corps  will  make  for  Bridlington  Bay,  which 
has  9  kilometres  of  good  beach,  extending 
as  far  as  the  coastguard  station  of  Ulrome. 
The  liners  carrying  one  of  the  brigades  of 
the  second  corps  would  make  for  the 
Hornsea  inlet,  while  another  regiment 
would  land  at  Withernsea.  The  "  Bents," 
the  long  tongue  of  sand  which  half  encloses 
the  Estuary  and  terminates  in  Spurn  Point, 
would  be  utilised  by  the  third  and  fourth 
brigades  of  the  same  corps.  The  reserve 
of  the  army  would  have  made  for  Grimsby, 
an  important  port,  fairly  well  supplied  with 
conveniences  for  landing,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Estuary;  but  the  cargo  steamers 
carrying  this  division  would  only  sail  up 
the  channel  after  the  light  vessels  of  the 
squadron,  which  would  be  deputed  to 
dredge  up  the  mines,  promptly  to  set 
up  beacons  in  the  channels,  and  to 
make  sure  that  there  would  be  no  resist- 

clivision  of  troops  among  the  liners  will  correspond, 
moreover,  as  far  as  possible,  with  that  of  the  fighting 
troops  of  the  army.  These  troops  will,  I  am  supposing, 
form  two  brigades  of  from  33,000  to  35,000  men,  and  a 
reserve  division  of  all  arms  of  about  12,000. 
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ance  to  fear  in  Grimsby  itself.  As  for  the 
transports  with  impedimenta,  they  would 
wait  at  the  entrance  to  the  Estuary,  or  in 
the  roadstead  at  Grimsby,  when  once  it 
had  been  w^ell  reconnoitred,  until  Hull  was 
occupied  and  the  Humber  cleared,  if  need 
be,  of  mines  and  obstructions. 

Bridlington  Bay  is  40  kilometres  from 
Hull,  but  the  other  landing  places  are  only 
at  a  distance  of  20,  25,  and  15  kilometres 
respectively.  In  any  case,  if  care  be  taken 
to  land  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry,  imme- 
diately after  the  detachments  of  marines, 
the  occupation  of  Hull  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  two  or  three  hours.  I  am 
assuming,  of  course,  that  this  port  is  not 
being  defended  by  infantry  and  artillery 
regulars.  If  it  should  prove  otherwise, 
the  German  Uhlans  would  have  quickly 
ascertained  the  fact,  and  a  few  hours  later 
(at  twelve  o'clock,  if  the  attacking  fleet 
had  arrived  at  dawn)  a  decisive  engage^ 
ment  w^ould  have  been  entered  upon  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  town. 

As  to  the  coast  batteries  of  the  Estuary 


— the  Germans  will  certainly  be  informed 
beforehand  of  all  that  they  require  to  know 
with  regard  to  them — they  will  already 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  huge  projec- 
tiles of  the  fleet.  Batteries  on  a  low  coast, 
unless  they  are  well  covered  by  each  other 
and  are  armour-plated,  or  very  strongly 
concreted,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  cannot 
stand  against  the  cross  fire  of  ships. 

Another  instance :  In  order  to  occupy 
Newcastle,  it  would  be  necessary  to  land 
at  Sunderland  ^^  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  and  at  Blyth  on  the  north,  and 
simultaneously  to  reduce  the  defensive 
works  at  North  Shields  and  South  Shields^*^ ; 
after  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  army 
might  land  on  the  beach  at  South  Shields 
itself,  while  the  transports  in  attendance 
behind  would  enter  the  Tyne  following 
the  light  vessels,  as  I  said  Just  now. 

^•^  A  port,  the  importance  of  which  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  is 
admirably  equipped  with  piers,  docks,  &c.  Sunder- 
land is  15  kilometres  from  Newcastle. 

^^  North  Shields  and  South  Shields  are  the  two 
great  maritime  suburbs  of  Newcastle. 
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The  port,  once  taken,  ought  to  be  held 
at  any  price,  at  the  risk  of  endangering 
communications  with  Germany,  even  such 
as  may  be  carried  on,  irregularly,  by  the 
blockade  runners ;  and  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  defences  of  the  port  which  is  the 
base  of  the  operations  should  extend  as  far 
as  the  outside  of  the  Estuary,  so  that  pro- 
tection may  be  extended  to  every  friendly 
vessel  that  may  appear,  since  the  critical 
moment  for  this  vessel  will  be  when, 
obliged  to  slacken  speed  to  engage  in  the 
channels,  she  may  find  herself  exposed  to 
the  shots  of  the  English  riflemen,  who  will 
follow  at  her  heels  as  soon  as  she  makes 
for  land. 

It  will  not  even  be  enough  to  set  up 
temporary  batteries,  or  to  remake  those 
which  exist  and  which  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  destroy  ;  it  will  be  advisable  to  lay 
down  fresh  mines,  consequently  to  make 
fresh  ''  safe  channels,"  to  establish  a  mili= 
tary  pilot  service,  look-outs,  a  semaphore, 
a  wireless  telegraphic  receiving  station, 
which  will  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 


laying  down  a  light  cable — a  big  business, 
in  which  the  assailants  would  be  con- 
stantly harassed  by  their  adversary .^^ 

And  all  this,  and  many  other  important 
branches  of  service,  demand  materials  and 
technically  trained  men,  and  these  it  will 
have  been  necessary  to  organise  and 
provide  in  advance. 

These,  in  the  main,  are  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  inferiority  at  sea  of 
the  party  wishing  to  undertake  a  grand 
expedition  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
There  are  others  which,  though  indirect, 
are  not  for  that  less  important :  the  fact, 
for  instance,  that  the  army  transported 
will  have  an  effective  force  of  80,000  men 
only,  and  that  it  will  have  to  face  forces 


I''  Let  us  note  with  regard  to  this  that  the  choice 
of  a  spot  foi"  landing  might  be  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  advantage  of  finding  a  submarine  cable 
ready  for  use.  Thus  Lowestoft,  the  receiving  point 
for  the  German  cables,  would  be  especially  con- 
venient from  this  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that  the 
English  would  lose  no  time  in  cutting  the  cable 
at  a  distance  from  the  coasts :  the  comparative 
shallowness  of  the  bottom  would  facilitate  the 
operation. 
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very  superior  in  number,  if  not  in  military 
organisation,  will  exercise  a  great  influence 
upon  the  strategic  plan  of  operations. 
One  of  two  things  will  happen  :  either  the 
German  Commander-in-Chief  will  decide 
to  limit  his  efforts  to  the  occupation  of  a 
restricted  area  of  British  soil,  easy  to 
defend,^'^  and  where  he  can  maintain  his 

's  The  idea  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  of  the  Highlands, 
occurs  at  once  to  the  mind,  and  it  is  certainly  probable 
that  the  line  of  the  Caledonial  Canal  would  be  im- 
passable for  the  English  if  the  opposite  bank,  the 
north  bank,  were  held  hj  the  German  army,  who 
would  find  an  eSective  force  of  40,000  to  50,000  men 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  what  would  be  the 
advantage  of  occuping  these  unfertile  rocks  ? — these 
regions  without  resources,  from  which  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  emerge,  and  where  they  would  con- 
stantly be  harassed  by  descents  of  the  Highlanders 
very  unpleasant  adversaries  ?  Ireland  is  too  far  away' 
It  is  no  use  taking  that  country  into  consideration, 
except  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  diversions.  In  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comfortable 
middle  region  of  John  Bull's  protuberant  anatomy, 
projecting  towards  Germany  already,  the  district  com- 
prised between  the  coast  (the  ports  of  Lowestoft  and 
Yarmouth)  and  the  three  rivers  with  marshy  banks, 
viz.,  the  Yare,  Bure,  and  the  Waveney,  seems  to  offer 
many  advantages.  As  a  temporary  station  it  would 
be  well-nigh  impregnable,  and  its  occupation  would 
certainly  be  a  terrible  menace  to  London  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  &c.,  on  the  other. 
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position,  in  spite  of  his  numerical  inferiority 
(but  then  there  arises  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  supplies,  should  those  sent  from 
German}^  be  intercepted),  or  else  this 
general,  imbued  with  the  Napoleonic 
principle  that  "war  is  movement,"  will 
try  to  surprise  his  adversaries  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  blows  (but  he  has  very 
little  cavalry,  and  only  poor  teams),  and 
will  play  the  futile  game  of  running  hither 
and  thither  about  the  country  to  com- 
pensate for  the  relative  weakness  of  his 
effective  troops  ;  but  in  this  latter  case 
the  landing  place  must  satisfy  one  other 
new  and  delicate  condition,  and  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  "  strategic  centre," 
whence  it  will  be  possible  to  thrust  his 
forces  between  the  various  groups  of  the 
defensive  forces. 

But  will  the  English  Staff  benevolently 
lend  itself  to  these  strategics  by  dispersing 
the  various  elements  of  its  army  ?    . 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conflict.  The  English  regular 
army — an  army  intended  for  foreign  ser- 
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vice,  do  not  let  us  forget — has  received 
its  normal  and  special  reserves  (the  militia), 
this  latter  rather  slovrly,  no  doubt.  It 
is  gradually  leaving  its  peace  head- 
quarters/^ which  are  more  in  the  South  of 
Great  Britain  (London,  iVldershot,  Tid- 
worth,  Salisbury  Plain,  &c.),  and  is  arriv- 

^^  Divisions  of  the  Regular  Army  in  time  of  peace : 

1.  Aldershot  Command  (35  kilometres  south-west 
of  London) :  25,000  men,  one  division  and  a  half  of 
infantry,  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  engineers,  &c. 

2.  Southern  Command  (Tidworth  and  Salisbury 
Plain) :  12,000  to  15,000  men,  one  division  of  infantry, 
and  various  troops. 

3.  Eastern  Command  (London):  13,000  to  15,000 
men,  one  division  of  infantry,  two  brigades  of 
cavalry. 

4.  Irish  Command  (Dublin  and  the  Curragh): 
22,000  to  25,000  men,  one  and  a  half  divisions  of 
infantry,  two  brigades  of  cavalry. 

5.  Northern  Command  (York) :  5,000  men,  one 
brigade  of  infantry,  and  various  troops. 

6.  Scottish  Command  (Edinburgh):  about  3,000 
men. 

7.  Western  Command,  Wales  (Chester) :  about 
3,000  men. 

8.  London  District :  about  8,000  Guards,  foot  and 
horse. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  about  70,000  men 
in  the  south,  which  used  to  he  the  danger  spot. 
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ing  in  the  proximity  of  the  great  ports, 
where  it  is  to  find  the  liners  selected 
beforehand  to  carry  it  to  Germany  when 
the  favourable  moment  sha,ll  have  arrived. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  transports  will 
certainly  be  collected  in  London  and  at 
Chatham  and  Sheerness,  perhaps  on  the 
Downs,  and  also  at  Dover,  although  there 
the  distance  from  their  objective  is  rather 
great;  but  many  others  will  necessarily 
be  at  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth,  at  Hull, 
at  Newcastle,  at  Leith  (Edinburgh),  ready 
to  take  the  troops  of  the  Scottish,  the 
Northern  and  the  Western  Commands, 
these  latter  having  come  up  from  the  west 
to  the  east,  from  Chester  to  Hull,  for 
instance.  To  sum  up,  we  can  picture 
the  formation  of  three  groups  corre= 
spending  to  the  three  regions — London  to 
Dover,  Lowestoft  to  Hull,  Newcastle  to 
Leith. 

During  this  time,  and  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  regulars,  the  contingents  of  the 
territorial  army  will  have  been  forming  up, 
much  more  laboriously,  and  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  mobilisation  will  be 
grouped  thus  : — 

London  District :  2  Divisions. 
Southern  Command  :  2  Divisions. 
Eastern  Command :  2  Divisions. 

Western  Command  :  3  Divisions.  Plus 

14  regiments  of  cavalry- 
Northern  Command:  3  Divisions. 
Scottish  Command  :  2  Divisions.^'' 

So  long  as  the  regular  army  has  not  left 
the  country,  and  occupies  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  likely  that  the  terri- 
torials will  remain  in  the  interior.  But 
this  interior  is  nowhere  very  far  from  the 
coast,  and  the  railways  are  many.  A  few 
hours,  for  instance,  would  suffice  for  two 
of    the   five  territorial    divisions    of    the 

^^  Each  of  these  divisions  includes  three  brigades  of 
four  battalions,  three  groups  of  two  batteries  (two  light 
and  one  heav}^,  engineer  corps,  telegraphists,  &c.  It 
is  a  complete  little  army  of  from  16,000  to  18,000  men, 
if  we  include  the  corresponding  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Only  the  organisation  of  the  artillery  is  not  yet 
complete. 
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Northern  and  Eastern  Commands  to  arrive 
from  the  country  round  Chester  and  York 
to  Kingston-on-Hull,  where  they  would 
effectively  reinforce  the  division  of  regulars 
(of  all  anns),  which  would  be  waiting  to 
embark  at  that  port. 

When  the  expeditionary  army  has  put 
to  sea  on  its  transports,  it  will  be  the  turn 
of  the  territorial  army  to  mount  guard 
along  the  East  Coast.  It  is  probable  that 
the  three  natural  groups — London-Dover, 
Lowestoft-Hull,  Newcastle~Leith~— will  be 
re-distributed  into  four  or  five  divisions 
each.  It  is  not,  for  that  matter,  necessary, 
and  it  might  even  be  mischievous  for  all 
the  defensive  troops  in  each  of  the  three 
districts  to  be  quartered  in  the  large  ports 
that  I  have  just  mentioned.  On  the  coasts 
there  will  only  be  the  heads,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  columns,  the  main  bodies  being 
placed  behind  (at  a  distance  of  less  than  one 
day's  march,  however),  and  at  points  so 
selected  that  they  can  be  sent  oft  with 
equal  readiness  to  right  or  left,  to  north  or 
south. 
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Consequently  it  will  be  no  easy  matter 
to  disperse  the  English  in  such  wise 
that  a  landing  place  can  be  found 
that  will  do  for  a  strategic  centre, 
the  occupation  of  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  fling  weight  successively  on 
the  various  centres  of  the  defence.  One 
can,  at  most,  say  that  the  best  point  at 
which  to  land  would  be  in  the  country 
betw^een  Lowestoft  a.nd  Hull,  calculating, 
that  is,  on  not  having  to  deal  too  soon  with 
the  50,000  to  60,000  men  who  might  be 
collected  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  in  a  given  part  of  this  district,  and 
also  on  being  able  to  beat  this  body  of 
troops  before  the  entering  into  action  of 
the  two  others,  those  of  the  south  and 
north,  of  London  and  Newcastle. 

There  is,  however,  one  effective  means 
of  bringing  about  the  desired  dispersion, 
viz.,  by  clever  combinations  of  diversions, 
carried  out  simultaneously,  or  following 
upon  each  other  at  short  intervals,  which 
should  draw  the  various  groups  of  the 
defence  to  march  to  parts  of  the  coast  at 
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some  distance  from  each  other,  and  com- 
paratively ill-connected  by  rail  with  the 
centre  of  the  country.  I  advocated  this 
method  in  my  preceding  treatise ;  here 
the  fmidamental  fact  of  the  naval  in- 
feriority of  the  assailant  introduces  essen- 
tial differences. 

Let  us  take  an  example  : 

All  being  ready  in  Germany  for  the 
invasion,  and  the  favourable  circumstances 
having  arisen  (or  being  about  to  rise),  and 
what  I  mean  more  particularly  by  that  is 
a  temporary  weakening  of  the  blockading 
force  of  the  English,  the  Staff  in  Berlin 
puts  a  swift  fleet  to  sea,  composed  of  four 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  BjOou  class,  or 
the  Yon  der  Tliann  class,  &c.,  of  four 
scouts  of  the  Stettin  class,  of  eight 
destroyers  of  600  tons,  and  four  or  five 
fast  liners  carrying  800  to  10,000  infantry, 
one  or  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  as 
many   horse   batteries.^^     This   fleet,   the 

■^^  The  liners  in  question  (such  as  the  Krowprin- 
cessin  Cecilie,  the  Deutschland,  and  others)  could  easily 
carry  more  than  double  these  numbers  of  men,  at 
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average  speed  of  which  will  easily  reach 
18  to  19  knots,  weighs  anchor  at  Cuxhaven 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  crosses  the 
English  line  of  look-outs  without  being 
seen,  thanks  to  a  sham  attack  carried  out 
by  the  torpedo-boat  divisions  from  Cux- 
haven, or  rather  from  Heligoland,  steams 
for  a  time  along  the  shores  of  the  Cimbrian 
Peninsula,  then  steers  its  course  for 
Dundee  (twenty  miles  N.  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth),  where  it  will  appear  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak,  and  really  land  its 
10,000  men.  They  will  be  assumed  to  be 
double  as  many,  and  will  announce  the 
imminent  arrival  of  a  second  army  which 
will  occupy  the  port,  requisition  horses, 
carts,  carriages,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
as  if  the  great  expedition  were  com- 
mencing in  earnest  there. 

In  the  evening,  after  taking  in  a  fresh 
supply  of   fuel,  and  after  destroying   all 

least  as  far  as  infantry  are  concerned,  but  here,  where 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  feint,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
load  up  the  ships  to  any  inconvenient  extent.  It 
is  sufficient  if  the  landing  has  the  appearance 
necessary. 
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means  of  communication  within  as  large 
a  radius  as  possible,  and  also  after 
raising  a  large  contribution — that  would 
certainly  not  be  omitted — the  troops  would 
re-embark,  and  the  mixed  fleet  would  dis= 
appear  utterly  into  the  night,  a^nd,  after 
steering  a  false  course  once  or  twice,  make 
for  Cuxhaven  again.^^  It  will  arrive  there 
just  in  time,  after  a  twenty  to  twenty=two 
hours'  passage  at  most,  to  take  its  place 
again  in  the  great  expeditionary  fleet  that 
is  on  the  point  of  starting. 

At  the  news  of  the  landing  at  Dundee 
of  a  very  large  German  force — 20,000  at 
least,  and  soon  40,000  will  be  the  report 
in  the    official   telegrams   of    the    local 

22  If  this  squadron  were  to  be  discovered  and 
chased  by  an  English  naval  force  equally  rapid  and 
more  powerful — five  or  six  armoured  cruisers  and  as 
many  fast  protected  cruisers,  a  combination  very 
conceivable  under  present  circumstances — she  would 
be  able  to  take  refuge  in  a  flight  to  the  east,  and  fling 
herself  into  the  Skagerack,  and  thence  into  the  Sound, 
where  the  Kiel  torpedo-fleets  and  a  division  of  coast- 
guards would  meet  her.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  naval  canal  between  Kiel  and  Brunsblittel 
wall  not  allow  of  the  passage  of  very  long  ships.  It 
is,  for  that  matter,  going  to  be  enlarged. 
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authorities,  which  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
dead  silence — all  the  English  troops  of  the 
Northern  district,  Newcastle-Leith,  and  at 
least  a  part  of  those  from  central  England, 
will  have  been  sent  to  Scotland  with  orders 
to  occupy  as  quickly  as  possible  the  banks  of 
the  Forth. '^^  Then  this  will  be  the  moment 
for  the  Germans,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  sea  is  comparatively  clear,  to  attempt 
their  coup,  and  to  fling  the  whole  of  their 
expeditionary  army  on  to  some  point  on 
the  English  coast  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Tyne. 

It  would  evidently  be  better  still  if  the 
contingents  of  the  south  group  of  the 
English  defensive  troops  were  kept  in 
camp,  or  even  attracted  towards  the  county 
of  Kent  by  another  diversion,  which  would 
start  from  the  Ems  and  make  a  pretence 
of  landing  at  Kamsgate,  for  instance.  But 
this  would  doubtless  mean  counting  too 
much  on  the  disorganisation  of  the  block- 
ading forces,  the  sphere  of  action  of  which, 

-^  And  to  defend  as  well  the  new  militarj^  base  of 
Rosyth,  on  the  noith  bank  of  the  Forth. 


as  I  said,  will  normally  extend  from 
Terschelling  to  Blaavandshuk.  Ah,  if 
Holland  were  but  an  ally  !  How  easy  it 
would  be  to  create  this  second  diversion 
with  liners  (Holland  has  a  large  number 
of  large  and  fast  ones),  starting  from 
Eotterdam,  or,  better,  from  Flushing,  and 
which  would  only  have  a  sea  passage  of 
from  five  to  six  hours !  They  would 
require  protection,  of  course  ;  but,  for  one 
occasion,  the  Dutch  royal  navy  would 
suffice,  with  its  haif-armoured  cruisers  and 
its  fleet  of  torpedo-boats.  And  how  much 
better  still,  and  how  much  more  efective, 
would  be  a  diversion  having  for  its  base 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  the  Havre, 
Cherbourg  even  !  But  the  opportunity  of 
securing  this  advantage  was  lost  ten  years 


ago. 


So,  scarcely  being  able  to  count  on  the 
advantage  of  simultaneous  diversions  on 
the  two  wings,  north  and  south,  the 
Germans  might  perhaps  decide,  and  not 
unreasonabl}^,  on  a  modification  of  their 
feint  of  an  attack  on  Scotland.  Their  mixed 
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division,  which  in  that  case  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  reinforce  and  bring  up  to 
18,000  or  20,000  men,  would  be  for  the 
time  being  left  to  its  own  devices,  under 
instructions  to  draw  away  after  it  the 
major  part  of  the  English  forces,  at  any 
rate  the  Northern  and  Midland  troops- 
The  dispute  for  the  bank  of  the  Forth 
would  become  a  very  serious  matter,  as 
also  the  defence  of  Dundee,  rapidly  organ- 
ised by  two  battalions  of  German  sappers, 
and  it  would  be  during  these  operations, 
before  the  destruction  of  the  detached 
division  was  consummated,  that  the  in- 
vading army  would  appear  before  New- 
castle or  Hull. 

Thus  we  must  recognise  that  the  naval 
inferiority  of  the  Germans  involves  many 
consequences,  direct  and  indirect,  I  have, 
however,  one  more  to  point  out,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  important. 

Since  there  can  be  no  question — because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  time  available — of 
landing  150,000  men  and  all  that  such  a 
force   entails ;    since   it    is    necessary   to 
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restrict  the  number  to  80,000  men  ^^;  finally, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  England  of 
to-day  is  by  no  means  the  England  of  1900, 
and  the  England  of  to-morrow  will  be  still 
less  so,  and  that  the  invading  army  will  find 
themselves  opposed  by  a  military  organisa- 
tion thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  best 
moment  for  this  great  and  hazardous 
enterprise  might  present  itself  when  the 
English  ''  armed  force "  w^ould  be  at  its 
minimum  value — that  is,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  for  the  English 
mobilisation  has  not  yet  attained  the 
degree  of  precision  and  rapid  sureness  that 
characterises  the  operation  among  the 
military  powers  of  the  continent. 

This    seems   at   first   sight   reasonable. 


^^  I  have  not  spoken,  and  do  not  propose  to  speak, 
of  the  landing  plant  (it  would  take  me  too  far),  of  the 
perfection  of  detail  that  would  be  required  by  the 
Germans  in  order  to  secure  every  possible  chance  in 
favour  of  their  completing  the  disembarkation  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Germans,  like  the  English 
for  that  matter,  get  fairly  frequent  practice  in  opera- 
tions of  the  kind;  and  it  would  be  doing  them  an 
injustice  to  suppose  that  they  would  fail  in  this 
respect  at  the  decisive  moment. 
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During  the  very  first  days  of  the  war  the 
Enghsh  regular  army  would  hardly  have 
received  and  incorporated  her  normal 
reserves,  and  most  proba^bly  not  her  special 
reserves  (borrowed  from  the  militia) ;  she 
w^ould  therefore  not  have  gone  into  fighting 
quarters,  and  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland  would  be  empty.  The  territorial 
army,  caught  unready,  would  find  itself 
unable  to  offer  valuable  assistance  in  good 
time.  In  this  case,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  defeat  the  English  organisations,  on 
condition  again  that  an  efective  force,  at 
least  equal  to  five  active  divisions  on  a 
peace  footing,  that  is  to  say,  50,000  to 
60,000  men,  was  brought  over.  The  diffi- 
culty is  always  the  crossing  of  the  sea  with 
this  little  army,  when  one  has  to  face  a 
navy  which  is  on  a  war  footing,  and  is 
posted  in  good  positions,  with  a  number  of 
fighting  units  superior  to  that  of  the 
German  Fleet. 

If  we  have  laid  down  as  a  principle  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  to  cross 
until  some  event  shall  have  removed  from 
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the  North  Sea  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  naval  forces,  how  can  we,  a  priori^ 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  would  happen 
at  the  required  moment—that  is  to  say,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  ?  If  we 
go  so  far,  let  us  suppose  the  possibility  of 
very  grave  political  incidents  occurring, 
secretly  provoked,  if  you  like,  by  Germany, 
which  should  oblige  the  British  Govern- 
ment itself  to  upset  its  judicious  disposi- 
tions for  naval  protection,  and  might 
permit  the  Germans  suddenly  to  fling 
two  army  corps  over  on  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  without  declaration  of  war,  and 
under  cover  of  their  own  fleet. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  impossible,  but  as  a 
fundamental  hypothesis  it  is  very  much 
forced.  .  .  .  An  opportunity  like  that  of 
the  war  in  the  Transvaal  will  hardly 
present  itself  again,  and,  as  the  Germans 
did  not  take  advantage  of  that,  there  is  no 
course  open  but  resignation  to  the  inevi- 
table. The  English  are  now  very  wide 
awake,  and  would  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken  unawares. 
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But  when  would  the  EngHsh  army  pass 
through  its  next  period  of  minimum  value, 
supposing  that  this  value  can  be  properly 
pictured  as  a  curved  line  ?  It  would  be 
when  the  regular  army  has  left  Great 
Britain. 

This  army,  let  us  repeat  it  again,  is 
essentially  an  expeditionary  army,  an  army 
for  foreign  service,  and  one  may  be  quite 
convinced  that  the  English,  whom  w^e 
cannot  reproach  with  being  inconsequent 
in  their  ideas,  will  not  allow  it  to  lie 
fallow.  Whether  this  army  lands  on  the 
east  or  the  west  coast  of  Germany,  in 
Jutland  or  in  Holland;  near  Dantzig  to 
help  the  Eussians,  or  at  Calais  and 
Boulogne  to  release  us  from  too  close 
a  German  embrace,  it  will  always 
perform  the  task  allotted  to  it.  There  is, 
however,  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  efficiency  of  Great  Britain's 
means  of  defence  will  lose  much  on 
the  departure  of  the  regular  army  (though 
again  it  is  clear  that  the  English  will  wait 
to  take  the  offensive  until  their  auxiliary 
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forces  are  fairly  substantial  and  coherent) ; 
in  the  next  place,  that  when  the  foreign 
service  army  has  put  to  sea,  the  attention 
of  the  English  fleet  will  be  directed, 
primarily,  to  its  protection,  and  then  con- 
centrated upon  the  lines  of  communication 
and  on  the  place  selected  for  a  landing. 
The  English  Admiralty  will  not  lose  sight 
of  the  danger  that  their  own  coasts  are 
running,  but  they  will  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  provide  sufficient  forces  every- 
where at  the  right  moment. 

So  that  the  English  offensive,  perfectly 
justified  in  itself,  nevertheless  seems  to  us 
to  offer  to  the  Germans  just  the  opening 
that  we  were  seeking  for  carrying  out 
diversions  in  Scotland  or  in  the  county  of 
Kent. 

Thus  it  is  no  fond  imagination  that 
makes  us  picture  an  English  army— an 
Anglo-Franco-Eussian  Army,  if  one  likes  — 
fighting  in  open  Pomerania  against  200,000 
men  of  the  German  Landwehr,  while 
another  phalanx  of  German  soldiers,  fewer 
in  number,  but  possibly  of  greater  fighting 
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value,  might  be  measuring  forces  with  the 
English  "  Yeomanry  "  and  "Volunteers," 
more  or  less  well  trained  and  amalgamated, 
brave  enough,  and  full  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion. This  double  and  mutual  invasion 
would  not,  for  that  matter,  be  the  first 
recorded  in  history :  Scipio  landed  in 
Africa,  while  Hannibal  was  fighting  in 
Apulia. 

r^  ^  tHt 

Now  that  we  have  enumerated  and 
commented  upon  the  conditions  that 
the  initial  disadvantage  of  their  naval 
inferiority  imposes  on  the  Germans,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  inferiority 
might  not  temporarily  cease  to  exist,  and  a 
certain  balance  of  forces  be  established  in 
the  North  Sea  for  a  period  long  enough 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  of 
invasion. 

It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  ques^^ 
tion  here  of  a  very  remote  future.  That 
in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  the  German 
Navy  will  have  perceptibly  reduced  the 
difference  that  yet  separates  the  number 
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of  its  units  from  that  of  British  ships 
is  very  possible,  even  probable.  All  the 
worse  for  England — -and  all  the  worse  for 
uSj  too — if  the  shadow  of  our  formidable 
neighbour  gradually  spreads  over  the  seas 
as  it  has  been  spreading  for  some  forty 
years  over  the  continent.  But  I  am  here 
only  speaking  of  the  present,  or  of  a  very 
near  future. 

The  first  solution  that  occurs  to  us  of 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  balance  of 
forces  in  the  North  Sea  is  obviously  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Italian  and  Austrian  ships, 
for,  after  all,  the  Triple  Alliance  exists, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not :  it  is  stable,  more 
stable  than  certain  indications  would  sug- 
gest, and  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
renewed.  There  is  nothing  in  theory 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  conjunction  in 
the  North  Sea  of  the  forces  of  the  three 
Allies.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  bring 
about,  but  it  would  not  be  impossible ; 
the  greatest  difficulty  would  doubtless  be 
winning  over  to  this  audacious  attempt  the 
third  member  of  the  "  consortium,"  who, 
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if  not  the  most  indecisive,  is  at  any  rate 
the  most  reserved,  and  in  any  case  con- 
siders her  fleet  indispensable  to  the  defence 
of  her  territory  with  its  extensive  coast- 
line. Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  her 
consent  has  been  obtained.  What  would 
happen  ?  So  far,  we  have  been  assuming 
that  the  French  Fleet  ^^  and  the  English 
Mediterranean  Fleet  would  be  holding  in 
check  the  Italian  and  Austrian  Fleets ;  we 
have  thus  been  opposing  eighteen  to  twenty 
battleships  at  least,  and  ten  armoured 
cruisers  to  the  twenty-two  battleships  and 
thirteen  armoured  cruisers  of  Germany's 
allies.  The  struggle  would  not  be  too 
unequal.  For  that  matter,  there  would  be 
no  question  of  a  struggle.  Even  if  vic- 
torious, the  combined  Austro-Italian  fleet 
would  have  suffered  too  much  to  think  of 


25  The  new  Minister  of  Marine  has  just  decreed  a 
fresh  distribution  of  the  French  naval  forces,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  armoured  ships  will  for  the  future 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic,  which  does  not  say  that  this  unexpected 
suggestion,  to  which  strong  objections  are  raised  by 
many  sailors,  has  been  actually  carried  into  effect. 
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passing  out  into  the  Atlantic  afterwards. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  she  would  have  to 
hide  from  the  Anglo-French  fleet  as 
Villeneuve's  fleet  in  1805  hid  from  Nelson's, 
and,  more  lucky,  and,  especially,  better 
commanded,"^  she  should  be  able  to  reach 
the  North  Sea  (either  by  running  up  the 
Channel  or  by  doubling  the  North  of 
Scotland). 

What  are  the  chances  of  this  Austro- 
Italian  fleet  being  able  to  join  forces  and 
then  pass  into  the  Western  Mediterranean, 
steam  the  whole  length  of  the  Algerian 
coast  without  being  intercepted  by  the 
Franco-English  fleets  or  by  our  united 
fleets  of  torpedo  boats,  of  afterwards 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
without  being  stopped  or  even  seen,  of 
avoiding   in   the   Atlantic   the  "  Atlantic 

^^  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  criticisms 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  pass  of  late  on  the  final 
plan  (there  were  several,  too  many,  even)  imposed  by 
Napoleon  on  the  combined  Franco-Spanish  Fleet,  it 
is  difficult  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  cautious 
irresolution  of  Villeneuve  at  the  decisive  moment, 
August  15,  1805,  was  the  cause  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Allies  at  Cadiz. 
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Fleet,"  swelled  by  our  northern  squadron, 
and,  finally,  having  strewn  behind  it  so 
many  furious  enemies  in  pursuit,  of 
appearing  in  the  north  of  the  German 
Ocean  to  fall  upon  the  Home  Fleet  and 
the  Channel  Fleet  from  the  rear  ? 

What  likelihood  is  there,  you  will  say, 
of  such  persistent  good  fortune  ? 

Here,  again,  if  there  are  numerous  and 
grave  difficulties  to  face,  there  are  no  im- 
possibilities. With  a  good  supply  of  coal 
(coaling  at  sea,  of  course,  at  points  secretly 
determined  beforehand),  good  firemen  and 
stokers,  a  little  fog  or  dull  weather,  a  very 
dark  night  to  slip  through  Gibraltar,  con- 
siderable skill  and  especially  much  cool 
tenacity,  and,  in  addition,  some  luck — 
that  is  necessary  in  war,  and  there  are 
lucky  commanders,  as  there  are  unlucky, 
of  equal  merit — and,  finally,  thanks  to  the 
wireless  telegraph,  with  a  perfect  mutual 
understanding,  as  to  their  movements  in 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  in  the  North  Sea, 
between  the  two  groups  of  allies,  German 
on  the  one  hand,  Austro-Italian  on  the 
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other,  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  the 
required  result — that  is  to  say,  at  the  union 
of  forces  which  would  permit  the  combined 
fleets  to  cope  with  the  two  English  fleets, 
the  Channel  Fleet  and  the  North  Sea 
Fleet. 

The  chances  of  this  meeting  would  be 
much  greater  if,  instead  of  undertaking  the 
long  circuit  with  the  total  number  of  units 
available  in  Italy  and  Austria,  only  recent 
battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  were 
sent  into  the  North  Sea,  the  4  Begina 
Elena,  the  2  Pisa,  and  the  2  8an  Marco, 
with  the  3  Austrian  Bacletshj  and  the 
Baint  George. 

A  naval  force  of  very  considerable 
power,  and,  in  particular,  of  very  great 
speed  would  thus  be  made  up— an  average 
of  18  to  20  knots,  probably,  continuously — 
the  progress  of  which  would  no  longer 
remind  us  in  the  least  of  the  slow  and 
laboured  Odyssey  of  the  unlucky  Eodjest- 
vensky. 

The  safest  plan  in  this  case  would  be 
to  instruct  what  was  left  of  the  Italian 


and  the  Austrian  fleets  to  go  and  offer 
battle  to  the  French  and  English  Mediter- 
ranean Fleets.  By  this  energetic  diversion 
the  unmolested  passage  of  the  swift 
squadron  into  the  Western  Mediterranean 
and  into  the  straits  would  probably  be 
assured.  Only,  would  it  not  be  rather  too 
much  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice,  the  nobler 
because  so  complete,  of  Austrian,  and  espe- 
cially of  Italian  crews,  to  whom  the  whole 
operation  would  only  appear  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  Germans  ? 

But  would  not  England  be  able  to 
oppose  another  combination  of  forces  in 
the  Northern  Sea  to  that  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  ?  If  she  could  not  count  in  this 
crisis  on  the  French  Northern  Squadron, 
baffled,  together  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet? 
by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  Austro- 
Italians,  would  she  not  at  least  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  Eussians  ?  The 
Russians,  whose  new  navy  would  make 
itself  felt  in  the  Baltic,  were  this  sea  to 
become  the  theatre  of  war,  would  doubt- 
less have  difficulty  in  intervening  in  time 
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to  be  useful  in  the  North  Sea.  They 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  Sound  or 
the  Great  Belt,  which  the  German  flotillas, 
supported  by  coastguard  cruisers  of  the 
Beowolf  type,  would  dispute  with  them, 
with  the  advantage  on  their  side.  I  say 
this  last,  because  the  Sound  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  German  strait,  in 
which  battleships  and  torpedo-boats  from 
Kiel  indulge,  quite  undisturbed,  in  their 
methodical  manoeuvres,  in  despite  of  the 
Danish  protests. 

The  Eussians  being  out  of  the  question, 
will  it  be  considered  strange  if  I  discuss 
whether  the  Japanese  might  not  be  able  to 
put  in  an  appearance  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  assist  in  retaining  the  Allies  of 
Germany  there  ?  The  last  Anglo- Japanese 
Treaty  did  not  limit  to  Asiatic  seas  the 
possibilities  of  mutual  co-operation ;  the 
Suez  Canal  is  in  the  hands  of  England. 
Some  politicians  go  further,  and  suggest 
that  a  transport  fleet  might  easily  follow 
the  fighting  fleet,  and  that  the  liners  of  the 
Tojo-hisen-haishaj  assisted  by  those  of  the 
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Peninsular  and  Oriental  service,  might 
bring  us  30,000  yellow  warriors,  a  very 
useful  reinforcement !  A  Japanese  army 
at  Marseilles,  or  at  least  at  Brindisi,  if  not 
at  Trieste  ;  all  things  carefully  considered, 
it  is  a  very  possible,  I  would  not  dare 
to  say,  desirable  development.  Only,  in 
that  case,  would  not  the  Germans  turn  to 
America  ?  And  then  they  would  secure 
an  excellent  diversion  on  the  N.W.  of 
Great  Britain  (in  Ireland,  of  course),  or 
else  a  decisive  junction  of  naval  forces  in 
the  North  Sea ! 

I  will  not  press  these  speculations  of 
world  warfare,  although  they  are,  strictly 
speaking,  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
but  rather  discuss  the  operations,  secon- 
dary, but  very  interesting,  which  the 
Germans  might  elect  to  carry  out  in 
England,  in  preference  to  the  great  and 
very  thorny  business  of  landing  80,000 
men.  I  have  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  a  landing  of  the  comparatively  modest 
number  of  40,000  effective  troops — either 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  or  in  the  east  of 
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England  itself,  in  the  district  comprised 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  three 
streams  of  marshy  water,  the  Yare,  the 
Bure,  and  the  Waveney ;  I  have  noted 
the  difficulty  that  would  arise  after  some 
little  time  in  the  provisioning  of  a  fairly 
considerable  body  of  soldiers  within  a  re- 
stricted portion  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
though  I  do  not  assert  that  this  difficulty 
is  insurmountable  :  the  sea  is  a  broad  and 
accommodating  road,  on  which  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  intercept  every  ship  with 
supplies.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
German  tenacity  and  British  energy  at 
grips  with  one  another,  the  latter  obliged 
to  utilise  all  her  resources  to  the  utmost ; 
for  it  is  well  known  what  power  modern 
armaments  give  to  a  defensive  organised 
in  a  favourable  position.  The  English  are 
well  aware  of  this  themselves  since  1899. 
But  if  it  is  a  question  of  landing  no  very 
large  number  of  troops,"  why  should  not 

27  Comparatively  speaking,  of  course.  ...  It  is 
still  only  a  few  years  since  the  transport  by  sea  of 
40^000  to  50,000  men  in  good  condition,  at  a  fair  speed, 
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the  Germans  try  again  the  Expedition  to 
Ireland  that  we  attempted  in  1796, 
doubhng  the  north  of  Scotland  with  a 
fleet  composed  exclusively  of  swift  units, 
either  fighting  vessels  or  transports 
only  ?  They  would  be  justified  in  expect- 
ing some  success  as  the  result  of  an  enter- 
prise conducted  with  the  assistance  of 
much  more  powerful  arms  than  those 
which  were  available  to  the  Directoire, 
and  with  more  method  and  foresight  than 
were  shown  by  Hoche  and  Morard  de 
Galles.  Only  it  is  clear  that  a  blow  of 
this  kind  could  only  be  struck  if  the  way 
for  it  had  been  paved  by  political  intrigues 
upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
here. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  English,  and 
only  of  the  English,  to  meditate  there- 
upon.''^^  I  will  merely  say  that  in  that  case 


was  a  task  that  seemed  to  bristle  with  difficulties. 
But  our  modern  large  fast  liners  have  greatly- 
augmented  the  assailant's  chances  of  success. 

"^  Unrest  might  also  be  expected  in  Hindustan, 
where  the  people  have  been  of  late  somewhat  dis- 
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again,  and  the  more  so  because  the  dis- 
tances would  be  greater,  difficulties  would 
arise  from  the  necessity  of  receiving 
regular  supplies,  at  any  rate  of  ammuni- 
tion, for  the  expeditionary  army.  We  are 
no  longer  able  to  make  infantry  and 
artillery  cartridges  on  the  spot,  wherever 
we  may  be.  It  is  even  permissible  to 
inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  well, 
when  the  design  of  invading  a  great  naval 
power  by  sea  is  formulated,  previously  to 
adopt  the  same  arms  as  the  enemy's  troops. 
But  I  do  not  press  this  point. 

In  my  treatise  on  a  landing  of  the 
English  in  Germany,  I  remarked  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prevent  them  taking 


affected,  in  Egypt  (with  the  support  of  Turkey,  should 
Germany  be  able  to  win  the  latter  definitely  over  to 
her  side),  in  the  Transvaal,  &c.  .  .  .<  We  should  pro- 
bably ourselves  not  escape  an  Arab  insurrection, 
abetted  by  the  Moroccans ;  nor,  for  that  matter, 
would  Austria  avoid  a  rising  in  Bosnia  and  an  attack 
from  Servia,in  conjunction  with  Montenegro;  neither, 
again,  would  Germany  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
deep-rooted  antipathy  of  the  Poles  of  Posnania, 
should  the  latter  province  have  had  the  worst  of  it  in 
her  struggle  with  Kussia.  Every  Power  has  thus  her 
weak  side. 
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and  keeping  an  island  on  the  German 
coast,  say,  Borkum  or  Sylt,^^  in  the  North 
Sea,  Fehmarn  or  Eligen  in  the  Baltic. 
The  Germans  might  very  well  do  the 
same  on  the  English  coasts.  The  opera- 
tion would  simply  be  more  arduous  by 
reason  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
adversary,  and  would  need  to  be  prepared 
with  greater  foresight  as  well  as  carried 
out  with  decision  and  promptitude. 
But  we  must  admit  that  the  German  Staff 
is  deficient  neither  in  decision  nor 
promptitude.  But  which  island  would  be 
the  best?  Assuredly  not  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  nor  Man,  nor  Anglesey,  nor  even 
one  of  the  Hebrides.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  Mainland,  with 


29  I  do  not  mention  Heligoland,  which,  being  well 
fortified,  would  require  a  regular  siege.  But  we  must 
recognise  that  it  would  be  by  far  the  best  point  for 
the  English  to  take,  or  rather,  to  take  back.  Every- 
thing in  the  Baltic  is  rather  far  away,  and  conse- 
quently difficult  permanently  to  hold.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  fortify  suitably  the  low-lying  islands  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  any  case  very  expensive. 
Heligoland,  in  addition  to  being  admirably  well- 
placed,  commands  the  sea  from  her  high  cliffs. 
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its  seaport,  Lerwick,  might  do,  or  better 
still  the  other  Mainland,  in  the  Orkneys, 
much  nearer  to  Scotland,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Pentland  Strait.  Only  a 
part  of  it  would  be  occupied,  that  including 
the  port  of  Kirkwall  and  the  good  bay  of 
Inganess. 

The  delicate  part  of  this  enterprise 
would  not  be  so  much  the  taking  of  this 
island — -with  very  rapid  liners,  with 
armoured  cruisers  like  the  Voji  tier  Thamiy 
these  vigorous  surprise  attacks  have  be- 
come almost  easy — as  to  keep  it,  for  the 
little  band  of  occupying  troops  could  not 
be  relieved.  It  would,  at  the  best,  be 
possible,  under  cover  of  a  fog  or  of  a 
storm,  to  send  them  some  supplies  of 
ammunition.  Here,  again,  we  are  faced, 
but  in  a  more  urgent  manner  still,  by  the 
same  requirements  as  to  the  organising  of 
the  port  which  is  to  be  the  base  of  opera- 
tions, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  communi- 
cations. Everything  must  be  carried  in  the 
first  and  only  consignment,  that  is  to  say, 
in  addition  to  provisions  of  all  kinds  for 


the  calculated  duration  of  hostilities,  the 
very  considerable  material  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  in  every  detail  of  the 
defence  of  the  isle  and  its  port ;  heavy 
guns  for  the  fortifications,  with  their 
carriages,  platforms,  and  apparatuses, 
wood  and  iron,  in  manufactured  state, 
sandbags,  gabions,  sapping  and  mining 
tools,  fuel  and  explosives,  apparatus  for 
the  making  and  distributing  of  electricity 
(projectile  electricity,  if  possible),  sub- 
marine mines,  with  their  pole-crabs  and 
their  anchoring  chains ;  beacons  and  buoys 
for  the  marking  of  the  fairways ;  anchors 
and  chains^  stockades,  booms,  torpedo 
nets ;  steam  craft,  and  rowing  boats,  &c. 
The  numbers  of  the  technical  personnel 
ought  to  be  calculated  very  liberally,  for 
the  utmost  speed  will  be  essential.  Let 
us  mention  again  the  essential  precaution 
of  cutting  some  little  time  beforehand  the 
cable  from  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands 
and  Thurso  ;  and  not  that  one  alone — the 
deduction  would  be  too  obvious.  A  general 
operation  against  the  inshore  cables  on 
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the  East  Coast  of  England  ought  to  precede 
the  expedition.  For  that  matter,  every 
naval  war  begins  in  that  way,  on  both 
sides,  as  also  by  a  plentiful  distribution  of 
automatic  mines  at  the  entrances  to  ports, 
roadsteads,  and  estuaries. 

To  the  north  of  the  Shetlands,  at  a 
distance  of  160  miles  only  from  Pentiand 
Strait,  the  little  group  of  the  Faroes  oSers 
a  remarkable  strategic  position  to  whom- 
soever should  care  to  organise  seriously 
against  England  the  fruitful  operations  of 
industrial  war. 

From  this  post  of  vantage  the  German 
cruisers  would  command,  in  a  sheaf,  all 
the  English  trade  routes  which  start  from 

Liverpool,  Glasgow,  &c to  spread 

out  into  a  wide  fan  in  the  Atlantic.  How- 
ever, in  order  for  the  operations  to  be 
really  decisive,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Bristol  Channel,  too,  to  be  menaced  ;  and 
this  southern  entrance  to  the  Irish  Sea 
can  only  be  efectually  threatened,  like  the 
Channel  itself,  by  France.  Let  us  lay 
stress  again  on  the  fact  that  Germany 
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could  hardly  subdue  England  without  the 
help  of  France.  This  is  the  result  of 
geographical  exigencies ;  and  geography, 
which  our  Eastern  neighbours  know 
so  well,  is  the  essential  base  of  all 
strategics.^^ 

Nor  shall  I  stop  to  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Faroe  Islands  belong  to  Den-= 
mark.  Whether  the  latter  were  ally  or 
enemy,  the  Germans  would  have  equally 
little  difficulty  in  occupying  them,  if  they 
wished  to  do  so — unless  the  English  were 
beforehand  with  them.     The  little  group 


2^  It  is  perhaps  too  often  forgotten  that  the  only 
successful  invasion  of  England  that  has  been 
attempted  for  1500  years,  that  of  1066,  consisted  of 
two  attacks  that  were  almost  simultaneous,  that  of 
the  Danes  on  the  North  and  of  France  (Normandy) 
on  the  South.  The  Saxon  king  Harold,  who  gave 
evidence  of  considerable  sagacity  and  decision, 
hurried  first  to  meet  the  first  to  land,  the  Norwegian 
Harold,  whom  he  fought  and  slew  at  Stamford  Bridge; 
after  that  he  returned,  by  forced  marches,  towards 
Pevensey,  where  William  of  Normandy  had  landed 
on  September  28,  1066 ;  but,  wounded  already,  and 
having  only  been  able  to  add  a  small  force  to  the 
harassed  troops  he  was  bringing  back  from  the 
North,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Hastings  on 
October  14, 1066. 
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of  islands  is  not  defended  in  any  important 
sense. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  two  positive  and 
undeniable  facts  to  be  faced ;  the  first, 
that  the  German  Navy  is  for  the  moment, 
and  will  be  for  several  years  yet,  inferior 
to  the  British  Navy ;  the  second,  that  the 
land  forces  of  Great  Britain  will  soon  be 
quite  capable  of  defending  British  soil. 
Consequently,  unless  they  overrate  their 
strength  considerably,  or  count  upon 
chances  that  are  very  precarious,  if  not 
unrealisable,  the  Germans  cannot  hope  to 
succeed  in  flinging  into  England  the 
military  forces  necessary  to  get  the  adver- 
sary at  their  mercy.  If  it  were  only  a 
question  of  hampering  the  adversary,  and 
not  of  crushing  her  entirely,  it  would  be 
another  matter.  I  have  shown  that  an 
expedition  of  limited  range,  a  diversion  in 
iact,  would  be  quite  possible.  As  prevent- 
ing the  English  from  carrying  out  their 
own  invasion  of  Germany,  or  coming 
directly  to  our  assistance,  this  diversion 
would  be  very  amply  justified.     Only,  in 
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this  latter  case,  as  in  the  first  mentioned, 
it  would  seem  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
Germans  to  make  haste,  in  order  not  to 
allow  the  English  formations  time  to 
acquire  the  same  solidity  and  coherent 
organisation  as  their  own.  And,  since  it  is 
no  less  clear  that  it  is  to  the  urgent 
advantage  of  the  English  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  German  naval  power,  we  are 
forced  to  one  inevitable  conclusion — 
unfortunately — that  is,  if  we  admit  that 
economic  wars,  when  they  attain  a  certain 
point  of  violence  and  acuteness,  when  the 
peoples  feel  that  their  prosperity,  their 
very  existence,  is  at  stake,  can  only  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  certain  German  admiral,  at  the 
head  of  the  permanent  Fleet,  said  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest,  to  an  English  general 
ofiicer  w^ho  is  to-day  I  believe  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  "  What  are  you  waiting  for,  to 
attack  us  ? "...  .  In  this  remark  the 
"  frankness  of  the  sailor "  summed  up 
neatly  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  rancour, 
the  ambitions,  which   are    agitating  and 
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urging,  one  against  the  other,  the  two 
nations  who  were  formerly  united,  at  least 
as  much  as  by  ties  of  blood,  by  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy  for  us. 
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